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THE DISRUPTION OF THE KIRK OF SCOTLAND.——-ITS CAUSES AND 
CONSEQUENCES. 


WE presume every reader of this periodical is aware that at the 
late meeting of the General Assembly of the Established Church of 
Scotland, that body was rent by an open schism. The two parties 
called respectively Orthodor and Moderate, into which that venerable 
church has been divided for above a century, have at length come 
to a final and violent rupture. We have examined with care and 
minuteness the sources of information within our reach, touching the 
progress and termination of this protracted and important controversy; 
and have endeavoured with calmness and candour, to make up our 
opinion on the subject. And what we now propose, is to make a 
few intimations of the impression which we have derived fiom the 
whole case, and to give a condensed statement of it which may be 
of use to such as have not the means of a thorough examination of 
it. That the event to whichthe controversy has been brought, is one 
of immense importance in itself, and extremely likely to be fruitful 
in results still more impressive, few will doubt, who derive any wis- 
dom from the lessons of the past, or have any faith in the uniform 
operation of moral causes or the enduring force of national charac- 
teristics. 

It is the ordination of heaven that the wheat and the tares should 
grow together, as long as the world shall be the field of evangelical 
effort: that good fish and bad should be drawn together to the shore 
as long as the gospel net is cast into the turbid waters, and the serv- 
ants of the Lord continue fishers of men. That churches allied to 
the state, corrupted by its patronage, and enslaved by its carnal policy, 
should be liable, in an aggravated form, to evils of this description, 
would seem to be amongst the plainest conclusions of sober reason : 
and that they have been, is one of the clearest facts established by 
history. Whatever may be the advantages, real or supposed, which 
national establishments of religion enjoy, nothing can be more obvi- 
ous than that the very principle of their existence, and the whole 
scope of their operation must increase the difficulty of a strict and 
wholesome discipline. The notion that the state should grant money, 
and not examine into the manner of its being expended, is inconsistent 
with the first principles of civil polity—much more of free govern- 
ment: but if, by the very fact of its endowment, the church be- 
comes subjected to the oversight of the state, then one or the other 
of them must determine the limits of this oversight; and the force 
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of the first principle as well as the possession of power placing this 
determination absolutely with the state, there can be no alternative 
in any advanced stage of civilization but that state endowed must be 
state ruled—that is corrupt Erastian churches. Again, where the 
rites of religion become civil 1ights, which they do of necessity in 
every national church, it is impossible that the supreme power can 
lay aside the authority and oversight necessary to guard the security 
and regular enjoyment of thes2 rights, on the part of the people ; and 
thus every portion of ecclesiastical discipline, or in other words, the 
spiritual execution of ecclesiastical laws and ordinances, becomes a 
subject of civil control. So that the spiritual independence of an 
established church is not less a figment, than its spiritual purity. 

The established church of England, under the temporal popery 
created in the person of Henry VIII., and perpetuated in that of his 
successors on the English throne, sunk down into a helpless and 
hopeless Erastianism, and became and continues the mere creature of 
the English Parliament; by which, and by the authority whereof, its 
faith is enacted and may be changed,—its prelates are appointed and 
may be discharged,—its tribunals are altered, abolished, or restored, 
—a layman, a matron, a girl or a baby, becomes its head as chance 
may dictate—and its discipline is conducted according to the good 
pleasure of godly legislators, who whether they be papists, church- 
men, dissenters, or infidels, depends wholly on the chances of popu- 
lar elections, in which party spirit, family influence, secret frauds, 
and open bribery, perjury, and corruption are most religiously blend- 
ed. The church of Scotland revolted, from of old, against the meas- 
ures which would have reduced her to a similar condition. John 
Knox, Andrew Melville, and Alexander Henderson, with their illus- 
trious fellow labourers, from the commencement of the reformation 
in Scotland through the administrations of Mary of Guise, Mary 
Stuart, the Regencies, James I. and Charles I, kept up the contest 
with various success, until along with the head of Charles fell all the 
enemies of the Church of Scotland. The Protectorate of Cromwell 
—the greatest and the best man that ever raised himself from a pri- 
vate station to supreme power—was a period of general toleration 
—and therefore of general abhorrence to all who believed, as of faith, 
in religious establishments. Then came the fierce and bloody perse- 
cutions of Charles II., whom those loyal but deluded Scots restored; 
and the open popery of James II.; and then the glorious revolution 
of 1688, which placed William of Orange on the British throne, and 
finally established the national, covenanted, Presbyterian church of 
Scotland. 

We may pause here to note what the reader will perhaps consider 
a trivial and accidental circumstance, but which is at least curious. 
The Scottish papers inform us, that on the morning of the memorable 
day on which their national church was virtually dis-established, as 
the nobles, and gentry, and scholars, and clergy of the land were 
crowding around the Royal Commissioner to the Assembly, the Earl 
of Bute, at the palace of Holyrood, and as the splendid coitege was 
about to commence its procession towards the spot where the great 
sacrifice was about to be offered up; suddenly a loud crash arrested 
the movement; and it was found that the portrait of William of 
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Orange had slipped from its hangings amid the grim ranks of dead 
sovereigns which crowd the walls of that ancient abode of royalty, 
and fallen heavily upon the floor of the great hall of state! Who 
can tell what kings may fall, and dynasties be changed, as the remote 
consequences of that day’s work? The house of Hanover came by 
revolution, to the throne of England; and of all its supporters, the 
Scottish Presbyterians have been the most loyal. The house of 
Hanover, may yet wander in exile and beggairy in the footsteps of the 
house of Stuart, whose spirit it has imbibed; and the Presbyterians 
of Scotland, betrayed alike by both, may yet make the analogy come 
lete. 
. The lezislative union between England and Scotland, accomplish- 
ed during the reign of Anne, was based, on the part of the Scots, on 
the fundamental condition that their church and religion should be 
preserved inviolate, as then established: and from that time, this 
became a part of the coronation oath of every English sovereign. 
But before the death of that feeble princess, this condition was vir- 
tually set aside by act of Parliament, and the ancient discipline and 
rights of the church rendered null, in many points deeply affecting 
its prosperity and purity, and amongst the chief in the matter of 
patronage : thatis, in plain terms, depriving the congregations of the 
right of electing their own pastors, and vesting the power of appoint- 
ing them, in public or private persons, in corporations, or in the 
crown. Before this, the inherent vice of all religious establishments 
had so wrought that the Moderate party was predominant in the Scot- 
tish church ; that same party which from the days of Anne, has con- 
nived at patronage ; the most of whom became placed ministers by vire 
tue of it; and amongst the first signal acts of whose restoration to power 
after the disruption of the Assembly in May last, was the repeal of 
the famous act restraining patronage, commonly called the veto act. 

We need do little towards recalling the evil consequences which 
the long and firm supremacy of the .Moderate party inflicted on the 
Scottish church. The withdrawal of Thomas Boston, the expulsion 
of the Erskines and Fisher, the deposition of Gillespie, the emigra- 
tion of Witherspoon, and many other events, fruitful of such prodi- 
gious results, must be familiar to every enlightened reader; and the 
whole conspire to prove how deplorable must have been the condi- 
tion of true religion in the establishment, when foracentury together 
its most godly sons were harrassed in its bosom, or driven from its 
communion, and when its most trusted and honored divines so read 
the gospel of Christ as to overlook the doctrine of his vicarious atone- 
ment, and hardly observed that it inculcated the necessity of regen- 
eration. 

It must be borne in mind that the Moderate party in the Church 
of Scotland, is responsible for every disruption and secession that has 
befallen that venerable body ; and this, by itself, should cover them 
with shame. Just a century after the first secession, the Orthodor 
party became the majority in the church; and its accession to power 
was marked by an immediate and thorough change in the spirit and 
policy of the establishment, and by the commencement of large and 
earnest efforts to purify and extend it. The church entered with vigor 
into the various benevolent enterprises of our age, and began again 
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to struggle upwards to her stand—her ancient and glorious stand—at 
the head of the reformed churches. Amongst the early acts of her 
reviving evangelism was the noble effort at church extension, which 
produced two hundred new churches and congregations within ten 
years ; and the veto act of 1834, already mentioned, by which under 
certain restrictions, the right of Christian congregations to reject un- 
acceptable presentees was asserted and guaranteed. Both of these 
proceedings involved the church in a fierce collision with the civil 
power; and by means of them, especially, has the recent disruption 
been accomplished. By the church extension project, which was so 
eminently blessed of God, a large number of ministers, called tech- 
nically guoad sacra ministers, became connected with the Presbyte- 
ries without being placed in parishes which had a legal existence or 
recognition ; and these men, the .Moderate party contended and the 
civil tribunals held, could not sit in the courts of the church as by 
law established; which was at once to say that the church could not 
grow except by and according to act of Parliament, and that not only 
the ordaining and settling of ministers, even where no right of patron- 
age was contended for, but even the composition of church courts, 
were matters coming under the control and decision of the municipal 
law. As to the vefo act, it was contended by the Moderate party, and 
held by the courts of law, that it was ultra vires ecclesia, a matter 
beyond the power of the church to interfere in any way with the 
rights of patronage, which were adjudicated to be vested and patri- 
monial—and to be conclusively settled by act of Parliament; and all 
this in such a form and to such an extent, not only that the temporal- 
ities were forfeited by a refusal to induct the presentee, but that both 
presentee and patron might, by process of law, and by fines and for- 
feitures, pains and penalties, compel the church courts to induct. 
This was just making the church a creature of the civil power; and 
was simple Erastianism in its most naked and absolute proportions. 

A controversy of ten years, brought the parties together at the 
General Assembly in Edinburg, in May last, on grounds such as we 
have now briefly stated and deduced. There were three courses 
left open to the Orthodox party, which was still the majority of the 
church and of the General Assembly. They might recede; they 
might secede ; or they might disregard the law and take the conse- 
quences. The first course was impossible. It was inconsistent alike 
with all the professions, and with the settled principles of the party. 
The third course, it seems to us, was the one which naturally and 
properly became them, under the circumstances and with their opin- 
ions. For they held to the necessity and scripturalness of religious 
establishments, and still profess, in their new condition, the same 
doctrine. And as to the necessity of obeying the instituted tribunals, 
it really seems to us, that whether men contend against the infallibil- 
ity of popes, as they did in the first reformation in Scotland, or 
against the infallibility of kings as they did in the second, or against 
the infallibility of judges, as they do now, the fundamental princi- 
ples involved are just the same; and men had as well suffer, and 
may be as clearly called to suffer in the one case as in the other. 
And besides, we cannot but believe that Tuomas CHALMERS, in the 
Tolbooth, or in the Pillory, even like poor old Leighton with his ears 
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cropt and his nostrils slit, could have shaken the earth to a degree 
that he never can as Moderator of the Free Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. However, the Orthodox party elected the second alterna- 
tive; and fully resolved to maintain the doctrine of Christ's absolute 
headship over his blood bought church, and the order and laws of 
his kingdom as really jure dirino, they made before-hand, all the 
necessary arrangements, and when the time arrived, executed their 
firm and self-devoted purpose with a solemnity, a dignity, a grandeur 
never surpassed. 

The Moderator, Dr. Wetsu, preached in the High Church, from 
Rom. v. 14; and then the Assembly moved in a body toSt. Andrew’s 
Church. Instead of constituting the Assembly, the Moderator then 
read a protest, in which were set forth in detail the grounds and 
reasons upon which he and those holding his views, judged the bod 
then convened, to be no true Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland; 
upon which they were convinced it was no longer possible, as the 
laws stood, for a free Assembly to be convened under them; upon 
which they were satisfied that no hope remained that the British 
Government would alter these laws; and upon which they had come 
to the conviction that they were required by faithfulness to Christ, to 
separate from the establishment rather than submit to the terms re- 
quired or implied if they should remain in it. Having read the pro- 
test, he threw it upon the table, and slowly left the house, followed 
by Dr. Chalmers, Dr. Gordon, Dr. Candlish, Sir David Brewster, 
Alexander Dunlop, and the elite of the ministers and elders of the 
church of Scotland, amounting inall to one hundred and ninety-three 
commissioners of the Assembly. Having sallied forth, they went in 
solemn procession, amid the tears, the prayers, and the acclamations 
of the vast multitudes who thronged the streets of the time honored 
capital, to the great hall at Tanfield, Connonmills, where they were 
greeted with renewed bursts of enthusiasm, by the thousands who 
awaited their coming. Having entered the hall—the Assembly was 
constituted with prayer by the Moderator, and upon his motion, ac- 
cording to the practice of the Scottish Church, Dr. Chalmers, whom 
he eulogised in terms almost extravagant, was elected his successor 
by acclamation, instead of vote. And thus was constituted on the 
18th of May last, the first General Assembly of ‘‘ The Free Presbyterian 
church of Scotland.” 

A very slight acquaintance with the progress of religion, of letters, 
of science, and of society itself in Scotland for the last fifty years, 
must convince every one, that the first men of that nation in every 
department of knowledge, of effort, and of excellence, have direct- 
ed this movement. A list of nearly two hundred names, of which 
the first (after the Moderator’s) is, Thomas Chalmers, and the last, 
David Brewster, and the rest worthy of such an association, is a thing 
for a world, rather than a single city—a century rather than a single 
hour to exhibibit. Of that list of names, the larger part are known 
to Europe ; very many to civilized man; and not a few will live 
forever. If any cause was ever ruined by human testimony, that 
—_ by the Moderate party and the English Government is undone. 

any cause was ever sanctified by human approbation, the name of 
The Free Presbyterian Church of Scotland is already become immortal. 
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What portion of the ministers, elders and people of the establish- 
ment will adhere to the new organization, it is impossible for us to 
determine. Our present information comes no farther down than to 
the ninth day after the disruption. Up to that time, above four 
hundred ministers, and two hundred probationers (licentiates) had 
adhered to the protest of the seceding commissioners. That the great 
body of the common people who have heretofore worshipped in the 
establishment, are already with the Free Church in heart and mind, 
there seems to be every reason to suppose ; not the least emphatic of 
which is the immense contridutions—exceeding $1,100,000, already 
made to promote its objects. But, when it is considered, that it is 
the avowed purpose of the new church, to present its cause, its prin- 
ciples, and its claims in every parish and neighbourhood of Scotland ; 
and that it goes forth upholding the ancient, precious, hereditary faith 
of the church, the covenant, and the martyrs—proclaimed afresh by 
men who have first sealed their testimony by the greatest and the 
noblest sacrifices; that it does it to the very people, in maintenance 
of whose important and sacred rights, it has suffered the loss of all 
things—and this people the most fixedly national and Christian of 
any that exists; there seems no ground to question that the move- 
ment must become, if it is not already, in the fullest sense, general, 

pular, national. Nay all experience and all philosophy are at fault, 
if it is not—humanly speaking—the people of Scotland who have 
already communicated this vigour and enthusiasm to their ministers 
and elders; and if they do not go before them, in every step of the 
gigantic revolution which has long worked, and is now completely 
organized. Long before any man proposed the enactment of the 
veto act, tens of thousands had left the establishment to avoid the 
curse and wo of patronage ; and tens of thousands more endured 
it only for lack of remedy. And if a day of martyrdom shall come 
again—which is not unlikely—it will be in the ranks of those 
“common people,”’ who from the beginning have ‘“ gladly heard” 
our Master—that the first, the: most, the latest, and the readiest suf- 
ferers for the good cause, will still be found. 

There seems to be no doubt that the great body of the nobles, 
gentry, and landed aristocracy of Scotland adhere firmly to the 
establishment—the Residuary Assembly, as it is very expressively 
called. In most instances their opposition to the Orthodox, and to 
the new church, appears to be most decided ; and in many cases, oe | 
have gone so far as to refuse to grant land upon any terms, on whic 
churches may be erected, and have descended to the baseness of 
discharging tenants, work people, and even domestics, because in 
their souls and consciences, they preferred the ministrations of the 
evangelical preachers and the principles of the free church. There 
is, doubtless, this allowance to be made, that the aristocracy hold the 
greater part of the church patronage in their hands, and that the 
upper classes of society, in all countries, seem doomed to religious 
ignorance and error. Of all the Scottish nobility, the only famil 

at has openly adhered to the Free church, as far as we observe, 18 
that of Bredalbane, abranch of the illustrious house of Argyle, whose 
blood has flowed so freely, both on the scaffold and in the field, for 
the honour, the independence, and the faith of Scotland. The pre- 
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sent marquis of Bredalbane, who may be called, in a certain sense, 
the head of the Orthodox interest in Scotland, is a descendant in the 
right line, of that heroic Lord of Lorne, who two hundred years ago, 
stood foremost amongst the gentry of his age and country, for the 
defence of his bleeding church and betrayed people. The impulse 
of our spirit is, to abhor all privileged orders whether they be of 
hierarchy or squirearchy ; but where God raises up such men as the 
good Coligni, the brave Lorne, or the generous Bredalbane to stand 
for his name, we rejoice the more as the mercy is so rare. And in 
this particular case, we gratefully record the covenant keeping faith- 
fulness of God, who, now that the nobles of Scotland seem resolved 
once more, if it be possible, to ruin and degrade their country, has 
granted grace to a ‘very small remnant’ of them,—(and they the 
seed of his chosen ones, who even ina day of trial darker than that 
which now lowers over men, were found faithful)—to be found still 
true to Christ and to his blood-bought church. 

The impression which this important event in the church of Scot- 
land, may make on Christians of other churches and names, is a 
matter of much interest. We believe we are justified in saying, that 
with few and comparatively unimportant exceptions, the people of 
God, in all countries, will, in the degree that they understand the 
subject, sympathise with the Orthodox in Scotland. There are indeed, 
causes still in operation, which may prevent that cordial testimony in 
their behalf, which could be desired. The chief of these, perhaps, 
is connected with that miserable and fatal Co:trine of church and 
state, to which these excellent men still cling, even in their disestab- 
lished condition. The address of Dr. Chalmers, on taking the Mod- 
erator’s seat, contains a distinct, indeed a vehement testimony in 
favor of this principle , a testimony, almost ludicrous when it is con- 
sidered that it was in favour of the very thing which had brought 
upon him and his brethren the very evils they were engaged in con- 
tending against; a testimony, we must say, as ill conceived, as ill 
argued, as ill expressed, and as ill timed, as any ever rendered by a 
wise man. That such conduct and notions must tend to perpetuate 
the alienation which has so long been felt between the church of 
Scotland and all churches hostile to this principle, and especially 
such as continue to feel its baleful influences; 1s equally to be ex- 
pected and deplored. Nevertheless, there is enough of common 

round, and it is firm enough and precious enough, occupied by the 
a church, and by all truly orthodox churches, not only to justify 
but to require them all, in faithfulnes to Christ and to the fundamental 
doctrines of grace and salvation, to hail with joy this nearer approach 
of the Scottish church to the general sentiment and condition of the 
purest reformed churches, and to hold out the hand of fellowship, 
and lift up the voice of welcome to our venerable sister, as freeing 
herself from the load under which she staggered, she begins afresh 
the glorious race which is set before her. Perhaps above all other 
churches, the Presbyterian church in the United States of America, 
is the most bound to bear a bold and cordial witness for the Scottish 
brethren and their righteous cause, in this hour of trial. Their faith, 
their order, their principles, their very standards, are all ours: from 
their church and land, many able ininisters, many noble Christians, 
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many timely gifts have been received by us; and the period is still 
recent, when in the midst of our own troubles, the Church of Scotland 
guided by the very men now driven by the British government from 
her bosom, stood openly forward in face of earth and heaven, with 
her clear and spontaneous testimony to the precious truths for which 
we were then contending. Who can tell how far this fidelity may 
have operated in our behalf with men, and in the behalf of those 
who gave it—with God? Who can tell how far her present example 
may stir up other churches? or how far the future condition of other 
churches may be affected and determined by the manner in which 
they treat the present subject and acquit themselves on the present 
occasion? All things work—yea they work together—and that for 
the good of them that love God. And events like this, become op- 
erative causes, which work with an energy which human wisdom 
cannot fathom. The church of the living God throughout the world, 
needs to be thoroughly stirred up, and all its scattered members and 
branches to be brought into a more perfect sympathy with each other, 
by being brought into a more perfect union with their common head; 
and here is one of its most powerful sections, manfully asserting one 
of its most distinctive, yet one of its most neglected and obscured 
doctrines—the sole and supreme headship of the heavenly King. It 
is as if the followers of the Lamb and the children of this world 
began in earnest to draw off and apart, in readiness for the great and 
perhaps final controversy. 

The influence of this disruption and the consequences which will 
probably follow it, upon the British Empire, and by it remotely upon 
the destinies of the human race, presents a subject of contemplation 
as vast and as complicated as can well be imagined. All political 
parties in England, seem alike indifferent, ignorant or hostile to the 
rights of the Christian people of Scotland. The Whig government 
and the Tory government, agreeing in nothing else, are like Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, of one accord against Jesus of Nazareth. It is a 
very curious circumstance that on the very day (the 18th of May) 
and perhaps at the very moment when the proceedings of successive 
English administrations were producing their inevitable, perhaps in- 
tended effects in the subversion of the Scottish establishment, a scene 
was enacted in the house of Lords, which displayed in the clearest 
light the position and principles of all the parties to the controversy. 
Lord Brougham, who more than any other man controlled the law 
judgment rendered by the house of Lords against the church of Scot- 
tr , rose and read a letter from Mr. Cranston, now Lord Corehouse, 
who as a Scottish judge had decided every thing against the Ortho- 
dox—which letter was expressly written to exonerate its author 
from the charge of believing “that the unexceptableness of a pre- 
sentee to the parishioners, or his not preaching in a way that they 
thought edifying, was in itself a relevant objection, or could be listen- 
ed to all by the church courts.” And the Earl of Aberdeen, the 

at leader of the more reaspnable portion of the aristocracy and the 
oderate party in the legal attempts to compromise this church ques- 
tion, rose and denied that he had even ‘said acceptableness was 
necessary, but meetness and suitableness, of which the court was to 
judge and not the people.” The crime, therefore, of the orthodox 
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is their endeavour to restore to the people of God the right to have 
pastors with whom they could conscientiously be satisfied, and to 
sit under a ministry by which they might be edified; and the utmost 
length to which the wisest and most amiable of their opponents have 
gone, is to propose that the courts of law might be so far authorised 
to interfere, as to require patrons to present ministers, who, in the 
opinion of these courts, were suitable persons! Here are the three 
opinions in broad contrast in London, at the moment of their joining 
in remediless conflict at Edinburg. The right of a private person, 
on his own irresponsible discretion, to force upon a Christian people, 
a religious teacher of whose qualifications he, the patron, is the sole 
judge: the propriety, as a measure of peace and policy, of investing 
the courts of law or those of the church, jointly or severally, with 
power to decide on the fitness, merely, of the proposed pastor: the 
absolute and inherent right of the people of God to decide on the 
acceptableness of the minister who is to be placed over them. The 
last 1s the doctrine of the Free Presbyterian Church ; the second of 
the wiser portion of the Moderate party; the first of the Scotch and 
English law courts, of the British Government and of the Residu 
Assembly and the Kirk of Scotland as now established. And it is 
these opinions which now enter the open field, and the issue of whose 
conflict will decide the fate of Christianity in Britain. It seems to 
us absolutely clear, that a contest of this description is fully express- 
ed when we say, that the triumph of Christianity must necessarily 
subvert the Residuary Church of Scotland, and overthrow, or essen- 
tially change the constitution of England. 

It is to be remembered that the very same difficulties which have 
controlled this subject as one connected with the question of estab- 
lishments, equally attach to it when it is contemplated in connexion 
with the question of toleration. The Free Presbyterian Church has, 
therefore, by no means escaped the dilemma of disobeying Christ or 
the state, by leaving the establishment. Every government has pre- 
cisely the same right to decide what it will tolerate, as what it will 
establish ; and upon what conditions it tolerates as well as upon what 
it will establish. It did therefore seem to us, as already intimated, 
that seeing the doctrine of those who have left the Scottish establish- 
ment was so decidedly favourable toa law church; it would have 
been the natural course of conduct, for them to have fought the great 
battle for Christ’s headship, where they stood: and that, declining to 
do this, was a virtual admission either that they were liable to the 
charge of schism, or that religious establishments are so inherently 
adverse to the independence and the purity of the church, that they 
are not worthy to be suffered for, are incapable of reformation, and easi- 
ly become snares to the consciences of the faithful. Without pressing 
such'considerations farther, and without assuming that the present 
aspect of things in Britain, indicates the near approach of actual per- 
secution ; it is still obvious, that the same principles upon which the 
cause of the church of Scotland has been adjudicated through all the 
courts of the realm, must equally draw under the power of the civil 
magistrate all the temporalities of all denominations of dissenters ; 
and if so, then their spiritual independence is at an end, orthey must 
— aed temporality after the example of the recent abandon- 
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ment of the establishment. The spiritual court must settle the spir- 
itual cause, and this must draw after it the temporalities, as an inci- 
dent; or the civil court must settle the temporalities, and this must 
draw after it the spiritual statues as an incident. No other practical 
solution of the difficulty has yet been found ; and to us there seems 
to be noother. In the late troubles of the Presbyterian Church in 
this country, we openly and at an early period assumed this ground, 
and predicted, in reliance upon its impregnable truth, the results 
which followed—and which according to the current of American 
decisions, must always follow—notwithstanding the folly of such 
judges as Mr. Rodgers. In England, and, as it seems to us, in all 
countries of law churches, the opposite result—that namely which is 
now realised as to the church of Scotland, must be expected always 
to occur; and that even as it regards non-established churches, 
though possibly not so inevitably nor to the same vexatious extent. 
Difficulties of this sort, have already commenced with some of the 
secession churches in Scotland; and the Wesleyans in England have 
perceived, with characteristic sagacity, that they are liable to the ap- 
plication of the same principles which have broken up the Scottish 
church, and for this reason openly avowed, have boldly stood forth 
to advocate her cause. When it is considered how difficult, if not 
altogether impossible it is, in the existing state of society, to conduct 
the affairs of the church at all, without touching at various points, 
civil obligations, interests, and rights, it is easy to understand how 
readily the civil magistrate, acting on the principles of English juris- 
prudence as now established, may usurp the general control of every 
religious sect in Britain. Can such a result be avoided? Will it be 
endured? These are pregnant questions, and the practical solution 
of them will materially control the fate of the British empire. 

For our own part, we try to contemplate with calmness these great 
and gem events. We are not able to fathom the august designs 
of God, nor to comprehend his adorable ways. It is true, he is shak- 
ing the earth ; but that earth deserves to perish. He is overturning, 
and overturning; but, by and by he will come whose right it is to 
reign, and then he will take the kingdom. It is our part to testify for 
him, not to act as his counsellor; to do his will, not to repine at his 
allotments ; to watch for his coming, not to mourn over the methods 
by which he hastens his triumphant epiphany. Well do we know, 
that in his own good time and way, he will accomplish all his great 
and merciful designs, and that not the smallest of these is the pres- 
ervation, the sanctification, and the ultimate glory of his church. 





AGITATION IN IRELAND: AFFILIATED CLUBS IN THE UNITED STATES: 
O'CONNELL, REPEAL, ANTI-SLAVERY, AND POPERY. 


Mr. O’Conne zt is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable per- 
sonages of the present century. Possessed of uncommon talents, of 
extensive attainments, of great energy and sagacity ; eloquent, auda- 
cious, farsighted and skilful in the management of men; he has 
exerted an influence, and produced effects, important and extensive 
beyond what it is possible as yet to estimate. An able lawyer, a wise 
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politician, a great statesman, a true lover of his native land, and an 
ardent friend of general liberty, we think he has clearly shown him- 
self to be. These are great qualities, and high claims to the admi- 
ration of mankind. But the weak and offensive traits of his charac- 
ter are equally striking and numerous. The most shameless of all 
braggarts and liars—the most brazen faced of all bullies and cowards 
—the most sordid of all public mendicants—the most unscrupulous 
of all blackguards—the most unconscionable of all slanderers (except 
Robert Wickliffe )—the most reckless of all bigots; his evil points— 
when separately contemplated—exhibit him as thoroughly disgusting 
an object as the most corrupt public characters of the most corrupt 
ages of the world. It is not, therefore, at all surprising, that those 
whose position, interests or passions lead them to view him only in 
his evil manifestations, abhor and detest him, out of measure; nor 
that those who are benefited by his efforts, and who share his polit 
ical principles and aims, should admire and love him with intense 
fervor. That Americans generally should find it difficult to make up 
a satisfactory and candid opinion of him, will not appear strange, if 
we remember that on the one hand he appears before them as by 
eminence the friend of Ireland and of liberty—two causes of pro- 
found interest to every American heart ; and that on the other hand, 
he stands forward the reckless and malignant calumniator of our 
country—the detestable and almost solitary slanderer of Washington 
—the systematic advocate of sedition, disunion, and civil commotion 
in our republic. 

The general and avowed ends to which all his efforts are directed, 
it seems to us, ought to commend themselves to every enlightened 
mind. Ireland ought to be free; for all men ought to be free. _Ire- 
land ought to be independent; for all nations are of right entitled to 
political independence. Ireland, at the very least, is entitled to 
equality with England and Scotland, in civil and political privileges. 

e certainly do not hesitate in asserting these propositions, as being 
in a general sense, out of all dispute. 

But when it is considered that the political regeneration of Ireland 
is absolutely impossible—as much so as that of Mexico—while five- 
eighths of her people are little better than savages; the practical 
question to be decided, is very materially a When it is re- 
membered that the independence of Ireland, is but another phrase 
for the massacre or exile of all its protestant population—being about 
three-eighths of the whole; the subject assumes a very dubious 
aspect. When it is perceived that the real question to be decided is 
whether the reformed people of England and Scotland shall restrain 
the ferocious and brutal turbulence and fanaticism of the Irish papists, 
or whether the latter shall give law to the former; the decision to 
which any rational and considerate person must come, is very far 
from being clearly with the Irish papists. The papal religion is not 
only inherently and universally, but as it asserts, by divine command, 
exclusive and intolerant; and this melancholy and unmanageable 
fact complicates inextricably, every question of civil liberty, in every 
land where they are the majority. If the question in Ireland was 
simply to grant equality of rights and privileges to men who would 
in turn grant the like to others ; it would be impossible to hesitate a 
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moment about it. If the question put to the English and Scots was 
to allow Irish papists to rise to equality with lish protestants; no 
difficulty ought to be felt, in granting the demand. But when the 
question presented by the whole conduct. principles, claims, preten- 
sions, and religion of papists is, that papal supremacy shall supere 
sede protestant supremacy in Ireland; then, the protestants of Ire- 
land have a very different question to answer; and the friends of 
humanity, liberty, and civilization throughout the world have quite 
another subject submitted to their decision. We boldly assert, and 
appeal alike to reason, to history, and to philosophy for proof, that if 
the question is thus put—it is better to have protestant than papal 
supremacy. Better, because the protestant religion is by its first 
principles a merciful and tolerant religion—while the papal religion 
is cruel and bloody ; better because papists are always and every 
where better off under protestant supremacy, than protestants are or 
ever were any where under papal supremacy. Bad as may be the 
condition of the papal population of Ireland—how much greater are 
their rights and privileges than those of protestants in Italy, Spain, 
South America—nay, even in France, where the law professes to 
place all religions on an equality? Did protestants ever make a 
general and indiscriminate massacre of papists? Do they incorpo- 
rate it with their religion, that popery subjects men to be stripped of 
their fortunes and their liberty, to be scourged and to be burned? 
Ready as we are to admit, that the English government has cruelly 
abused and misgoverned Ireland for the greater part of the six cen- 
turies she has held and ruled it, in and by virtue of a solemn grant 
from the pope of Rome; still it seems to us clear that a very great 
part of the ult is to be attributed to the extreme difficulty if not 
utter impossibility of governing Ireland at all, either wisely or safely. 
And prompt as we are to admit the general justice of the claims put 
forward in the name of Ireland, at present, we are well satisfied that 
the granting of them, would entail ruin upon the whole protestant 
interest in Ireland, and be of exceedingly doubtful result upon the 
papal population of that unhappy country. 

It is, however, absolutely certain that Ireland will not be allowed 
the claims set up on her behalf. They will never be granted by the 
Imperial parliament; and they can never be enforced by the Irish 
papists. It is perfectly idle to talk about a peaceable separation of 

reland from England ; and it is perfect nonsense to say that inde- 
pendence for Ireland, is not the thing finally aimed at by the present 
agitation for the repeal of the union. The dismemberment of the 
British empire can never happen peaceably ; and any man whoreally 
expects such an event, is a fit subject for bedlam. And on the other 
hand, what are the chances of obtaining by arms the repeal of the 
Union? Not the most remote! We very seriously incline to the 
opinion that in the event of civil war in Ireland, the three millions 
of protestants stand about as good a chance of victory as the five 
millions of papists. Ata secret massacre they have no chance; in 
a political contest, of which universal suffrage should be the basis, 
just as little. But in open war the issue would be as likely to be for 
as against them. But does any man doubt, that the protestant popu- 
ation of Ireland look upon the present agitation for repeal, as essen- 
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tially a papal movement, for papal purposes? or that they will oppose 
it to the last extremity? If any does. he is sadly ignorant of the 
subject. But supposing it were otherwise; what can Ireland do in 
a contest with the remainder of the British empire? What cculd 
she do six centuries ago? What against Oliver Cromwell? What 
against William III? What in 1798? Yea, in 1798, when the 
wrongs of Ireland were a million times greater than at present—when 
600,000 of her sons capable of bearing arms, banded together to 
redress her, and some of the noblest spirits that ever lived, stood 
forward to lead them: what, alas! but wo, was the result? The 
thing is utterly hopeless and absurd. Ireland is a country incapable 
of defence, except in open battle ; acountry without high mountains, 

reat forests, broad rivers, or fastnesses of any kind. Its population 
is without arms, and ignorant of their use. The state of its agricul- 
ture is such, that in times of profound peace a third of its population 
beg bread two-thirds of every year. And the most powerful and war- 
like nation of Europe, is intwelve hours sail of half its ports. The 
most idle of all imaginations, seems to us to be the idea that Ireland 
is capable of tearing herself by force from British connexion. 

We are aware that Mr. O’Connell and the repealers, pretend that 
their plan differs from both of those above mentioned: they do not 
expect to succeed exactly by the free consent of England—nor yet 
by open force : but they have discovered a new method which they 
call os resistance, and are resolved to adhere strictly to legal 
rebellion against the government, till the English Parliament, worried 
out by ceaseless agitation, confusion, and turmoil in Ireland, will 
agree to make that unhappy country independent. This is surely a 
most hopeful plan. It is ceitainly very characteristic of the English, 
that they should give up any dominion they have once hd; and 
doubly so when they are bothered into the measure. Certainly the 
exact way to make a bull-dog let go his hold, is to make his victim 
growl and struggle ; which is just the account the repealers give of 
the relative positions and characters of England and Ireland. And 
what is this famous passive resistance? How is it to become effective? 
Why it is just shooting men from behind hedges instead of doing it 
in the open field: it is just burning down houses at night, instead of 
battering them down with cannon: it is just base, cowardly, treach- 
erous, private and detailed murder, robbery, and arson, instead of 
open and manly revolution. For our part, we prefer the latter mode 
of doing business ; and so we suspect do our countrymen; and they 
will decide accordingly when they come to understand the matter, 
and will reject with scorn and horror an appeal to their sympathies 
for robbers and assassins. Emmet, and Bond, and O’Connor, and 
Wolf-Tone, were gentlemen and soldiers; the world deplores their 
fate, and cherishes their memories. But O'Connell and his repealers 
denounce these heroic men, and propose to repudiate all that can be 
defended in their case, and to substitute all that is base in the place 
of it. Such is passive resistance. 

This, then, is the cause, questionable, to say the least, as to its right 
—and absolutely hopeless as it regards success, in favour of which a 
systematic agitation against a government to which we are bound by 
treaties, is set on foot throughout America. An agitation whose 
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most probable results are, serious damage to the Irish, by exciting in 
them hopes which will not be realised, and urging them to excesses 
which will probably be punished ; and causeless provocation of war 
between ourselves and Great Britain—war, without honor or glory, 
without a principle, an object, or a hope which can be justified either 
before God or man. As for the Irish—we can give them a home far 
better than their own; let us be content with this real benefaction 
bestowed upon the ignorant, the suffering, and the oppressed. And 
as for war with England, if we must have it—and we incline to think 
she will oblige us, first or last, to humble her pride and insolence once 
more—if we must have it, let it be for our account, and upon our 
own quarrel. 

But our American repealers are in high dudgeon just now because 
O’Connell and the Irish repealers have lately issued a new denunci- 
ation of our country. But why is this! Has he not done the same 
often before? Has he not the same right to denounce slavery in 
America, as we have to denounce slavery in Ireland? Has he not 
the same privilege to call on naturalised Americans to subvert our 
constitution and dissolve our union, as we have to call on native born 
subjects of the British government to revolt and dismember the empire ? 
Is it not just as competent for him to recommend a crusade against 
what he dislikes in America, as for us to agitate against what we 
disapprove in Ireland? Is he not as fully authorised to abuse the 
masters of American slaves, as we are to traduce the land-lords of 
Irish peasants? Really it seems to us, that he is far the wiser and 
more consistent of the two; forthe cases are very nearly alike, in a 
great multitude of aspects. Indeed his bold and open proceedings 
and threats on this subject, go far farther than most things we have 
known of him, to convince us the man is at least, in earnest—and 
avows the real grounds of his conduct at home: whereas the shuffling 
and dodging here, seem plainly to indicate that the repeal movement 
in America does not avow the real objects of its authors. How does 
it happen that all the leading men amongst our repealers here are 
papists? Many of them priests? Why do the protestant Irish in 
America stand aloof from the movement? Is it possible that the Amer- 
ican public can allow itself to be hood-winked by such shallow tricks? 
And are our political party leaders stark mad, that they forget there 
are twenty protestants to every papist in America? Men must be in 
a desperate plight truly when they expect to be made presidents, and 
governors, and what not, by courting American—Irsh—repealers. 

The repealers both in America and Ireland seem to be sadly mis- 
informed in regard to the ate abolition political party in this country. 
No doubt the hostility to domestic slavery, and the settled conviction 
that it ought to end, and that it must some day end, are more exten- 
sive in America than ever before. But as to any organised, political, 
anti-slavery party, we believe such a thing can hardly be said to exist 
on a scale worthy of consideration. We should suppose our old 
acquaintance, Mr. James G. Birney,+the late candidate of the Aboli- 
tion party for the presidency, had no more prospect of coming in that 
way to that office, than Mr. O’Connell has to come at the dismem- 
berment of the British empire by his present operations; and this is 
little enough. And ill as we thought of the politico-abolitionists, we 
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must say they were a safer, a more candid, and a wiser party than 
these American repealers ; and we should rejoice to see reason to 
hope that the latter would come to as early and thorough a ship-wreck 
as the former. 

It cannot be denied that the condition of Ireland presents many 
difficult problems, and that dark clouds hang over the future. The 
British government is likely to have its hands full of trouble after a 
while ; and what the issue may be, no man can venture to predict. 
Her immense expeditions to the most distant lands, her enormous 
and agitated possessions in foreign countries, her stupendous debt, her 
grinding taxation, her fierce, discontented, and starving domestic 
population, added to the settled and gloomy sense of wrong which is 
spreading in Scotland, and the nearly absolute dissolution of society 
which prevails to so great an extent in Ireland, present a mass of 
difficulties which may bring disaster in countless forms, and which, it 
is scarcely conceivable, can be all successfully solved. Yet the very 
magnitude of empires seems to impart to them a vitality proportion- 
ate to their bulk; and this stupendous monster goes on still to increase 
towards every quarter of the earth, to fatten upon every sort of ali- 
ment, to acquire strength under every condition of things. How far 
its avarice, its ambition, its rapacity are yet, in the inscrutable pur- 
pose of God, to be allowed to have way, no mortal can divine. But 
according to all the lessons of the past, it has not yet reached its 
culminating point, and even the convulsions which seem to threaten 
it, may, as often before, only develope its powers with greater force 
and unity, and make it ten fold more formidable to every thing, save 
the faction or the interest that may have force and spirit enough to 
seize the helm. Nothing seems to us more certain than that the 
papal interest in Ireland is utterly incompetent for an enterprise so 
daring; and that even if it were otherwise, nothing is more insane 
than for free and protestant America, to foster such an undertaking. 





CONTROVERSY WITH THE DOMESTIC CHAPLAINS OF THE ‘‘ ARCH- 
BISHOP OF BALTIMORE.’’—NO. X. OF THE PROTESTANTS.—BLAS- 


PHEMY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME ;——-MORE ABOUT EXCOMMUNICA- 
TION. 


Tue priests lost their manners very early in this correspondence ; 
afterwards they lost their temper, and abused us through several num- 
bers; now they seem to abandon their cause, and instead of explain- 
ing their own ‘Doctrines and Practices,”’ have, in their No. 1x., com- 
menced a regular attack on Protestantism. As we have not imitated 
their bad manners, nor caught the infection of their bad temper, so 
neither shall we follow them in their flight from the matter in de- 


bate. We intend to expose popery; and the priests may, if they 
please, give up the defence of it. As for their attacks on Protest- 
antism, we are content to let them rave on. It is like a scotched 


serpent biting a file—to ease his agony. 
In our vit. No. we published the oath of their Bishops, the curse 
of Conwell on Hogan, and the Jesuit’s Oath of Secrecy. In reply 


to the first, they say the translation is not accurate. To this we an- 
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swer—make us, then, one that is. The oath is so bad that any toler- 
able version of it is enouzh to cover all the Bishops with confusion. 
Let us have a translation, better then that of Barrow; or that must 
stand to overwhelm these vassals of the Pope. 

As to their Jesuit’s oath, they interpore a feeble negative, backed 
by a snear at Uster and McGavin. We intend to give the Jesuits a 
separate notice, hereafter; meantime, let Usher and McGavin stand 
against our priests. 

Our present business is with the blasphemous cursings of the Church 
of Rome. In reply to our publication of the curse of Bishop Conwell 
against Priest Hogan—our Archbishop and his priests make a double 
defence, thus: 1. That the curse was never uttered by Conwell. 2. 
That if it was, it is no proof against the Church of Rome. We find, 
in looking into the debate between Mr. Campbell and Bishop Purcell, 
that the latter adds plea 3. in regard to this same curse, viz., That it 
is no worse than God himself, of old, caused to be uttered. This is 
the patent mode of papal pleading: 1. I never borrowed the kettle ; 
2. It was cracked when I borrowed it; 3. It was not cracked when I 
returned it. So here: 1. There was never such a curse; 2. It is no- 
thing to us, if there was ; 3. It is a good curse, if it is genuine! 

Now whether this sort of desperate and reckless blasphemy is good 
or bad, we are quite content to leave to the moral sense of our read- 
ers; simply remarking that by the Canon Law (Tom. III, pars quin- 
ta ; De Judiciis, part I, tit viii, sec. 1, paragraph ix, p. 569,) ‘““AN- 
ATHEMA IS CONDEMNATION TO ETERNAL DEATH.’ It is not, there- 
fore, in sport, that papal Bishops curse so terribly. 

So too, whether or not a church that plumes itself on its untty, 
and boasts continually of its infallibility, can calmly disavow the most 
formal acts of its high dignitaries, officially and repeatedly performed; 
we can better judge when the priests give us a clear idea of what 
they mean by the Church of Rome. What is the Church?—Who 
is she? Where is she? This is the fourth time we have asked for this 
information. 

Dismissing therefore pleas 2 and 3, let us apply ourselves to plea 
__- as to the fact of these horrible cursings, by the Church of 

ome. 

Will the priests tell us what their church means, by the Anathema 
so liberally used by so many of their General Councils and Popes? 
What do they mean when they say of so many millions of people, 
and say it so often—‘Let them be accursed?’—We say, they mean 
what Conwell means against Hogan ; and we can show scores of cases 
where Popes and Councils, have used Anathema, for things not only 
no worse than Hogan did—but even for things indifferent, uncertain, 
yea, and things positively good. Let any man read only the Canons 
of the Council of Trent, or the Bulla in Cena Domini, and he will 
see the force of this arzument, not only as a general one against Rome 
—but specifically to prove the high probability that the very curse 
in dispute was utttered by Conwell. 

Again ; this particular curse was published at the time and in the 
city where it is said to have been uttered: published extensively in 
the newspapers of that day, from one of which Campbell cited it, in 
the debate with Purcell; published in pamphlets written by papists— 
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one of which we have seen, and from some of which it has been 
several times republished ; and yet no public denial was made of its 
genuineness, by any of the parties for years after its appearance ; but 
many passages of the controversy, of which it was a portion, and 
which produced thirty or forty publications—imply the existence of 
this curse, and cannot be understood without. Every cotem 
circumstance, therefore, adds force to the general habit of the Church 
of Rome—proving this curse to be genuine and authentic. 

Once more. Both the prominent actors in this extraordinary tran- 
saction still live. Bishop Conwell lives; and he has never publicly 
denied this curse,. Mr. Hogan lives: and he asserts, as Dr. Brownlee 
of New York has published very lately and on personal knowledge, that 
the curse is genuine and authentic! This would seem to put the mat- 
ter to rest. 

But still further. Purcell says, in his debate with Campbell, and 
after him our priests repeat it, that the original of this curse, was a 
witty and obscene invention of Laurence Stern, the celebrated author 
of Tristram Shandy, &c. The gentlemen all saw and felt that a mere 
denial of the curse was not sufficient; they therefore clinched the de- 
nial by showing the original fabrication —We think the gentlemen 
will be sick of their discovery, before they get a patent for it. Lau- 
rence Stern, quotha? Let us see; here is before us, the third edition 
of Tristram Shandy, London, 1769, dedicated by the author to Mr. 
Pitt. The whole matter therefore is of the last age only—and papal 
Anathemas are not yet four score years old !—Chronology is a very 
ugly thing to get round; and gentlemen who are absolutely sure they 
have got to the fountain head of a matter, would do well sometimes 
to add up their figures. 

If our learned Archbishop and his priests will but step to the Bal- 
timore City Library in Holliday street, they will there find the famous 
Glossary of Sir Henry Spelman ; the edition is that of London, 1688; 
how long before Laurence Stern was born, we leave it to the priests 
to tell the public. On pp. 205 and 6 of the Glossary they will find 
a form of Papal Excommunication, which Spelman there says was 
drawn from the ‘“‘Tertus Roffensis’” of Wittiam THE CoNnQuEROR, 
who was only about seven centuries before Laurence Stern, from whom 
he must have obtained the form of the curse, if our priests tell true. 
The form is in Latin; and we earnestly beg the gentlemen to make 
and print a literal translation of it. Meantime, we give what follows, 
asa translation; we find it on pp. 305-6 of ‘Free Thoughts on the 
Toleration of Popery,’ Edinburgh, 1785. 

“By the authority of God Almighty, Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; 
and of the holy canons; and of the immaculate Virgin Mary, the 
mother and patroness of our Saviour; and of all the celestial virtues, 
angels, archangels, thrones, dominions, powers, cherubims, and ser- 
aphims ; and of all the holy patriarchs, and prophets; and of all the 
apostles and evangelists; and of the holy innocents, wha in sight of 
the holy Lamb are found worthy to sing the new song; of the holy 
martyrs and holy confessors; and of the holy virgins and of all the 
saints; and together with all the holy and elect of God; we excom- 
municate and anathematize this thief or this malelactor N. And, from 
the threshold of the holy church of God Almighty, we sequester 
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him, that he may be tormented, disposed, and delivered over with 
Dathan and Abiram, and with those who say unto the Lord God, 
Depart from us, for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. And, 
as fire is quenched with water, so let the light of him be put out for 
evermore, unless it shall repent him, and he make satisfaction. 
Amen. 

‘May God the Father, who created man, curse him. May the 
Son, who suffered for us, curse him. May the Holy Ghost, who 
was given us in baptism, curse him. May the wn cross, which 
Christ for our salvation, triumphing ascended, curse him. May the 
holy and eternal Virgin Mary, curse him. May St. Michael, the 
advocate of holy souls, curse him. May St John, the chief forerun- 
ner and baptist of Christ, curse him. May St. Peter, St. Paul, and 
St. Andrew, and all other Christ’s apostles, together with the rest of 
his disciples, and four evengelists, curse him. May the holy and 
wonderful company of martyrs and confessors, who by their hol 
works are found pleasing to God, curse him. May the holy choir 
of the holy virgins, who for the honor of Christ have despised the 
things of the world, curse him. May all the saints, who from the 
beginning of the world to everlasting ages are found to be the beloved 
of God, curse him. May the heaven and earth, and all the holy 
things therein remaining, curse him. May he be cursed wherever 
he be, whether in the house or in the field; or in the highway or in 
the path ; or in the wood; or in the water; orin the church. May 
he be cursed in living; in dying: in eating; in drinking; in being 
hungry ; in being thirsty ; in fasting; in sleeping; in slumbering ; 
in waking ; in walking ; in standing; in sitting; in lying ; in working; 
in resting ;—mingendo ; cacando ; and in blood-letting. May he be 
cursed in all the powers of his body. May he be cursed within and 
without. May he be cursed in the hair of his head. May he be 
cursed in his brain. May he be cursed in the crown of his head; in 
his temples; in his forehead; in his ears; in his eye-brows; in his 
cheeks; in his jaw-bones; in his nostrils; in his fore-teeth and grin- 
ders ; in his lips ; in his throat; in his shoulders; in his wrists; in 
his arms; in his hands; in his fingers; in his breast; in his heart; 
and in all the interior parts to the very stomach ; in his reins; in his 
groin in his thighs; in his genitals; in his hips; in his knees; in 

is legs; in his feet; in his joints; and in his nails. May he be 
cursed in the whole structure of his members. From the crown of 
his head to the sole of his foot may there be no soundness in him. 
May the Son of the living God, with all the glory of his majesty, 
curse him; and may heaven and all the powers that move therein, 
rise against him to damn him, unless he shall repent, and make full 
satisfaction. men. Amen. So be it.’ 

While the gentlemen are in the Baltimore Library, we request them 
to look at a folio volume called—Manuscripts of the Cottonian Li- 

, 1802; on folio 54, Caligula B. II. 1830—they will find these 
8, ‘‘Gavin (Dunbar ) Archbishop of Glasgow ; Letters of Censure 
a Insurgents—289.”’ If, after this, they will carefully examine 

e State Papers, published by the Commissioners, vol. iv. pp. 416-19, 
they will find another pretty tough specimen of cursing, published 
from the Notarial Instrument above referred to, as one of the Cotton- 
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ian Manuscripts which was transmitted to Cardinal Wolsey by the 
Ambassador Thomas Magnus, in a letter dated October 28, 1525. 
We earnestly beg the priests to make and publish a literal transcript 
of this curse also, and in the meantime add one by another hand. 

“Sequitur processus in vulgari sermone fulminandus ut laici et ilk 
terati melius intelligant, et majori concutiantur terrore, &c. 

“Good folks, here are my Lord Archbishop of Glasgow’s letters 
under his round seal directed to me or to any other chaplain, making 
mention with great regret how heavy he bears the piteous, lamenta- 
ble, and dolorous complaint that paces our whole realm, and comes to 
his ears by open voice and fame, how our Sovereign Lord’s true 
lieges, men, wives, and children, bought and redeemed by the pre- 
cious blood of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and, leaving his laws, are 
without cause part murdered, part slain, burnt, outraged, spoiled, and 
robbed, openly in daylight, and under silence of the night, and their 
houses and lands laid waste, and theirself banished therefrom, as well 
church-lands as others, by common traitors, robbers, and thieves, 
dwelling in the south part of this realm, such as Teviotdale, Esdale, 
Liddesdale, Ewsdale, Nithesdale, and Annanderdale, which have been 
divers ways pursued and punished by the temporal sword and our Sov- 
ereign Lord’s authority, and dread not the same. And, therefore, my 
said Lord Archbishop of Glasgow has thought expedient to strike them 
with the terrible sword of Holy Church, which they may not long 
endure and rest; and has charged me or any other chaplain to de- 
nounce, declare and proclaim them openly and generally accursed 
at this market cross, and all other public places. 

“Herefor, through the authority of Almighty God the Father of 
Heaven, his Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Ghost, 
through the authority of the Blessed Virgin St. Mary, St. Michael, 
St. Gabriel, and all the Angels; St. John the Baptist, and all the 
holy patriarchs and prophets ; St. Peter, St. Paul, St. Andrew, and all 
holy apostles; St. Stephen, St. Lawrence, and all holy martyrs; St. 
Giles, St. Martin, and all holy confessors; St. Anne, St. Catherine, 
and all holy virgins and matrons ; and of all the saints and holy com- 
pany of heaven; by the authority of Our Holy Father the Pope and 

is cardinals, and of my said Lord Archbishop of Glasgow, by the 
advice and assistance of my lords, archbishops, bishops, abbots, priors, 
and others, prelates, and ministers of Holy Church, I denounce, pro- 
claim, and declare all and sundry the committers of the said unpro- 
voked murders, slaughters, burnings, ravages, robberies, thefts, and 
spoilings, openly upon day-light, and under silence of the night, as 
well within temporal lands as church lands, together with their part- 
takers, assisters, suppliers, knowingly receivers of their persons, the 
goods robbed and stolen by them, all or part thereof, and their coun- 
cillors and defenders of their evil deeds generally, cursed, worried, 
gate and re-aggregate, with the great cursing. I curse their 
head, and all the hairs of their head; I curse their face, their eyes, 
their mouth, their nose, their tongue, their teeth, their neck, their 
shoulders, their breast, their heart, their stomach, their back, their 
belly, their arms, their legs, their hands, their feet, and every one 
or of their body, from the top of their head tothe sole of their feet, 
efore and behind, within and without ; I curse them going, I curse 
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them riding, I curse them standing, I curse them sitting, I curse them 
eating, I curse them drinking, I curse them walking, I curse them 
sleeping, I curse them rising, I curse them lying, I curse them at 
home, I curse them from home; I curse them within the house, I 
curse them without the house; I curse their wives, their children, 
and their servants, participant with them in their deeds. I curse 
their corn, their cattle, their wool, their sheep, their horse, their swine, 
their geese, their hens, and all their live stock. I curse their halls, 
their chambers, their kitchens, their stables, their barns, their byres, 
their barnyards, their kailyards, their ploughs, their harrows, and the 
stock and houses that is necessary for their sustentation and welfare. 
All the malisons and cursings that ever got worldly creature, since 
the beginning of the world to this hour, might light upon them. 
The maledictions of God that lighted upon Lucifer and all his fel- 
lows, that strake them from the high heaven to the deep hell, might 
light upon them. The fire and sword that stopped Adam from the 
gates of Paradise, might stop them from the glory of heaven, until 
they forbear and make amends. The malison that lighted on cursed 
Cain when he slew his brother, just Abel, unprovokedly, might light 
on them for the causeless slaughter that they commit daily. The 
malediction that lighted upon all the world, man and beast, and all 
that ever took life, when all was drowned by the flood of Noah, ex- 
cept Noah and his ark, might light upon them, and drown them, man 
and beast, and make this realm burthenless of them, for their wicked 
sins. The thunder and lightning that ran down as rain upon the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorra, with all the lands about, and burned 
them for their vile sins, might rain upon them and burn them for 
their open sins. The malison and contusion that lighted on the giants 
for their oppression and pride, building the tower of Babylon, might 
confound them, and all their works, for their open robberies and op- 
_—. All the plagues that fell upon Pharoah and his people of 
gypt, their lands, corn, and cattle, might fall upon them, their farms, 
rooms, and steadings, corn and beasts. The water of Tweed and 
other waters, where they ride, might drown them as the Red Sea 
drowned King Pharaoh and the people of Egypt, pursuing God’s 
ople of Israel. The earth might open, rend and cleave, and swal- 
ow them alive to hell, as it swallowed cursed Dathan and Abiram, 
that withstood Moses and the command of God. The wild fire that 
burned Khora and his fellows to the number of two hundred and 
fifty, and other fourteen thousand seven hundred at once, usurpin 
against Moses and Aaron, servants of God, might suddenly burn a 
consume them, daily withstanding the commands of God and hol 
church. The malediction that lighted suddenly upon fair Absalom, 
riding against his father, King David, servant of God, through the 
wood, when the branches of a tree freed him from his horse, and 
hanged him by the hair, might light upon them riding against true 
Scottish men, and hang them likewise, that all the world may see. 
The malediction that lighted on Holofernes, lieutenant to Nebugo- 
donozor, making war a pillage upon true Christian men; the mal- 
ediction that lighted upon Judas, Pilate, Herod, and the Jews that 
crucified our Lord, and all the plagues and troubles that lighted on 
the city of Jerusalem therefor, and upon Simon Magus for his simony, 
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bloody Nero, cursed Ditius, Makeensius, Olibrius, Julianus Apostita, 
and the rest of the cruel tyrants that slew and murdered Christ’s holy 
servants, might light upon them for their cruel tyranny and murther- 
dom of Christian people. And all the vengeance that ever was 
taken since the world began for open sins, and all the plagues and 
pestilence that ever fell on man and beast, might fall on them for 
their open robbery, causeless slaughter, and shedding of innocent 
blood. I dissever and part them from the church of God, and deliver 
them quick to the devil of hell as the Apostle St. Paul delivered the 
Corinthian. I interdict the places they come in, from divine service, 
ministration of the sacraments of holy church, except the sacrament 
of baptism only; and forbid all churchmen to shrive or absolve them 
of their sins, till they be first absolved of this cursing. I forbid all 
Christian man or woman to have any company with them, eating, 
drinking, speaking, praying, lying, going, standing, or in auy other 
deed doing, under the pain of deadly sin. I discharge all bands, acts, 
contracts, oaths, and obligations, made to them by any persons, either 
of fidelity, kindness, or man-rent, so long as they sustain this cursing ; 
so that no man be bounden to them, and that they may be bounden 
to all men. I take from them and cry down all the good deeds that 
ever they did or shall do, till they rise from this cursing. I declare 
them partless of all matins, masses, even songs, dirigeis or other pray- 
ers, on book or bead, of all pilgrimage and charitable deeds done or 
to be done in holy church or by Christian people, during this cursing. 
And finally, I condemn them perpetually to the deep pit of hell, to 
remain with Lucifer and all his fellows, and their bodies to the gal- 
lows of the Borough Muir, first to be hanged. then riven and rugged 
with dogs, swine, and other wild beasts, abominable to all the world; 
and as these candles go from your sight, so may their souls go from 
the visage of God, and their good fame from the world, till they for- 
bear their open sins aforesaid, and rise from this terrible cursing, and 
make satisfaction and penance. 

«Hee est vera copia originalis processus lati et continuo ferendi, 
contra supradictes malefactores semper et quousque redeant ad gremium 
sancte nataris ecclesie abstinendo et debite satisfaciendo. Teste manu 
honorabilis egregij viri Magistri Ricardi Bothvile, utriusque juris doc- 
toris, qui principalem processum ex mandato reverendissimi Domini 
Gawini Ecclesia metropolis Glasguensis .Irchicpiscopi fecit, in lucem 
produxit, et fulminavit. 





Ricarpus BotTHVELLE.”’ 


It is not to be wondered at, that even popish priests should blush for 
a church capable of such things as these. But let it be forever bore 
in mind, in the first place, that these are not isolated cases, but are 
mere specimens of hundreds like them, and are the necessary result 
of the faith of the Church of Rome, a faith which she constantly 
boasts, is unchangeable and infallibly true: and, in the second place, 
that the priests are ashamed of them, only because “light has come 
unto the world’’—and the horrible practices of their church cannot 
endure that light. 

What have the gentlemen now to say, about Laurence Stern and 
Dr. Slop? Shall we give them more samples of the mild and mer- 
ciful temper of ‘holy mother and mistress?”’ We are ata loss wheth- 
er most to abhor the cause, or pity its advocates. 
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THE FUNERAL OF THE MASS. 


Cuarter VIII. (and the whole Treatise) concluded.—Containing 
Answers to the Objections of the Romish Doctors. 


Ossection VI. 20. The sixth objection is drawn from Gen. xiv. 
18, in these words : nd Melchisedec, King of Salem, bringing forth 
bread and wine (for he was a priest) blessed him. And from Psal. 
cx. 4, and from Heb. vii. 17, where itis said, Thou art a priest for- 
ever, after the order of Melchisedec. From which words our adver- 
saries argue thus: First, They say that Jesus Christ is a priest, not 
after the order of Aaron, but after the order of Melchisedec; the 
difference between Aaron and Melchisedec consisting in this, viz., 
that Aaron and the other Levitical priests offered bloody sacrific- 
es, killing and shedding the blood of beasts, which they sacrificed 
to God, as a sign and figure of the bloody sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
on the cross. But Melchisedec offered an unbloody sacrifice, for 
when he went to meet Abraham returning from the slaughter of 
the kings, he offered to God bread and wine. And seeing this 
bread and wine offered to God by Melchisedec were signs and 
types of Christ’s body and blood, Jesus Christ was obliged to 
offer an unbloody sacrifice, viz., his body and blood under the spe- 
cies of bread and wine, which he did at the institution and celebra- 
tion of the Sacrament of the Eucharist, that so the reality of the 
thing typified might answer those shadows and types. parma 4 
That although Melchisedec had brought all this bread and wine for 
the refreshment of Abraham and his army that returned from the 
slaughter of the kings, yet he first offered it to God, and then gave it 
to them, that so they might partake of the sacrifice of bread and 
wine. And the reason of this is, because the Scripture saith that 
Abraham returned from the battle with great spoils; amongst which 
there was meat and drink enough for the refreshment of himself and 
his people: also it saith expressly that Abraham’s people had taken 
such refreshment as was necessary before Melchisedec met them ; 
and consequently they had no need of the bread and wine which he 
brought, except it had been to partake of the sacrifice of the bread 
and wine which he offered. Thirdly, They nay this is strongly proved 
by the following words, for he was priest of the most high God, which 
shews the reason why Melchisedec brought bread and wine, viz., to 
make an oblation or offering of it to God; for if he had brought this 
bread and wine for the refreshment of Abraham and his people, the 
Scripture would have said that he had brought this bread and wine, 
because that Abraham and his army, being faint and tired, had need 
of meat and drink ; but it speaks nothing of this: on the contrary, 
it saith that he brought bread and wine, for he was priest. Fourthly, 
They say that Jesus Christ is a priest forever, after the order of Mel- 
chisedec ; and seeing there can be no priest without a sacrifice, there 
can be no eternal priest without an eternal or perpetual sacrifice. 
But the sacrifice of the cross was offered but once, and cannot be 
reiterated, for Jesus Christ dieth no more, Rom. vi. 9. Therefore 
there must be another perpetual sacrifice in the church, which Jesus 
Christ offereth by the hands of priests, which can be nothing else 
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but the sacrifice of the mass, viz., the sacrifice of Christ’s body and 
blood under the species of the bread and wine, typified by the sacri- 
fice of the bread and wine of Melchisedec. 

Answer. 21. To this I answer, First, That the Hebrew word doth 
not signify bringing, but brought, drew out, caused to be brought, 
&c., but our adversaries falsify the text thus, to make way for anoth- 
er falsification, viz., to put these words in a parenthesis (for he was 
priest ) instead of putting without a parenthesis, and he was priest ; so 
that we may say that in these few words they have made three fals- 
ifications ; first, when they translate it proferens, that is or 
instead of translating it protulit, that is brought or drew out. Secon 
ly, When they translate it erut enim sacerdos, that is, for he was priest: 
instead of translating it, and he was priest. Thirdly, When they 
translate it benedixit et, that is, blessed him, instead of translating it et 
benedixit ei, that is, and he blessed him. And so of three different 
propositions, viz., Melchisedec also brought bread and wine, and he 
was priest, and he blessed him; they have made but one, with a 
parenthesis, thus; Melchisedec bringing bread and wine (for he was 
priest) blessed him. 

22. Secondly, I answer, that the Hebrew word used by Moses, 
signifies commonly brought, drew out, caused to be brought, caused 
to be drawn out, caused to come, &c. But we must not stray from 
the proper signification of words, but upon very great necessity, which 
appears not in this text. And, although this Hebrew word should 
signify brought to offer, and that it should be taken for offered, yet 
our adversaries would gain nothing by it; for it is not said in the text, 
that he brought bread and wine to offer unto God ; but we must rather 
expound it thus, viz., that he brought bread and wine to offer, and 
present it to Abraham: and indeed, the following words, viz., and 

blessed him, do clearly shew it, for the pronoun relative him, relates to 
Abraham, according to the exposition of the Apostle, Heb. vii. 1, 
where he saith expressly that Melchisedec met Abraham and blessed 
him. And a little after he saith, that Me/chisedec blessed him that had 
the promises ; and that the less is blessed of the greater. But if these 
words, he brought bread and wine, must be expounded thus, he offered 
bread and wine to God, then it must necessarily follow, that Melchis- 
edec blessed God, and not Abraham; for in these words, viz., he 
offered bread and wine to God, and blessed him, the pronoun him, 
can relate to none but God. 

23. Thirdly, I answer, that Melchisedec brought bread and wine 
to Abraham, to refresh him and his people, and not to offer untoGod. 
Bellarmin, in Book I. of the Mass, chap. vi., confesseth that Melchis- 
edec brought bread and wine to Abraham, torefresh him and his peo- 
ple, who returned faint and tired from the slaughter of the kings, 
which is true ; but he adds, that Jesus Christ had offered it to God 
before, which is false, and cannot be proved. Jerom, in his Epistle 
to Evagrius, writes that the Jews understood it, that Melchisedec, 
meeting Abraham after his victory, brought bread and wine to refresh 
him and his people. Josephus, writing this history, saith that Mel- 
chisedec presented bread and wine to Abraham, to refresh him and 
his army. Damascene, book VI. of the Orthodox faith, saith that 
Melchisedec treated Abraham with bread and wine. 
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24. Fourthly, The reasons of our adversaries, mentioned in the 
objection, to prove that Melchisedec brought bread and wine to 
Abraham, that he might partake of the sacrifice which he had offer- 
ed, are not considerable ; viz., because Abraham returned from the 
battle with great spoils ; and so there was meat and drink enough for 
him and his people; and that they had taken their repast before Mel- 
chisedec met them, &c. These reasons, I say, are inconsiderable, 
because, although Abraham had great spoils, yet he restored all to 
the king of Sodom; and though his people had eaten and drank of 
such as they found amongst the spoils, yet, it is not said that Abra- 
ham did eat and drink; and though both he and his people had eaten 
and drank, yet it is not said how long it was since, and that they had 
no need of more provision; and though they had no need of more, 
yet Melchisedec, not knowing that they had eaten and drank, did 
that which prudent men are wont to do, viz., provide all that may 
be needful in case of necessity. 

25. Fifthly, I answer, that the principal reason which our adver- 
saries bring to prove that Melchisedee offered unto God bread and 
wine, viz., because it is in the Hebrew text, for he was priest, is a 
manifest falsification, for it is in the Hebrew text, and he was priest. 
Also the old Latin interpreter, and the Greek Septuagint, translate it 
as we do, viz., and he was priest. And it is very probable that this 

assage hath been corrupted in Jerom’s Latin translation, because in 

is Hebrew Questions, and in his Epistle to Evagrius, he translates 
it, and he was priest. Cyprian, in his Epistle to Cecilius, and Au- 
gustine, Book iv. of Christian Doctrine, chap. 21, and elsewhere, 
translate it, and he was priest. So, that although the Hebrew parti- 
cle used by Moses, do sometimes signify for, yet seeing that both its 

roper and common signification is and, and that for one place where 
it signifies for, there are a thousand at least where it signifies and; 
and that there is nothing that obligeth us to translate it for, it is evi- 
dent that the argument of our adversaries is of no force atall. There- 
fore it is more pertinent to refer these words, and he was priest, to 
what follows, viz., and blessed him, than to what goes before, viz., 
brought bread and wine. For, as Melchisedec, being a liberal king, 
brought bread and wine to Abraham, to refresh him and his people : 
so, as he was a priest much more excellent than Abraham, he blessed 
him. And though it should be translated for he was priest, yet it 
would not follow that Melchisedec did sacrifice bread and wine unto 
God, for it might be said that Moses would shew the reason of the 
me: will of Melchisedec toward Abraham ; viz., it was very fit that 

e that was priest of the most high God should testify his kindness 
to so eminent a servant of God as was Abraham, by presenting bread 
and wine to him, whereof he thought there was need. 

26. Sixthly, I answer, that from what is said, Psal. cx. and Heb. 
vii. viz., that Jesus Christ is a priest for ever, it will not follow that 
he must offer himself every day in the mass, under the species of 
bread and wine, by the ministry of priests: for the Apostle, writing 
to the Hebrews, placeth the perpetuity of the priesthood partly in 
this, viz., that there is no need he should be offered any more, see- 
ing by one oblation he hath consecrated forever those that are sancti- 
fied; and partly in this, viz., that being exalted far above the heavens, 
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he intercedes continu: lly for us; for the priesthood consistsin certain 
functions, and in the virtue and eflicac y of them. And seeing there 
are two parts of Christ's prie sthood, whereof one relates to the obla- 
tion of himself, which he offered on the cross; and the other to his 
intercession ; it is certain that the virtue and eflicacy of the oblation 
is eternal, and that the intercession will continue unto the end of the 
world. 

27. Seventhly, I answer, that in all the Holy Scripture where the 
priesthood of Melehisedec is spoken of, three things only are men- 
tioned of him, viz., that he was a priest, that he was a priest for ever, 
and that he was so with an oath, according to the application that is 
made of it to Jesus Christ in Psal. ex. and Heb. vil. in these words, 
The Lord hath sworn and will not repe nt, thou arta priest for ever, 
after the order of Me Ichisedec, but there is nothing at all spoken of 
the sacrifice of Melchisedec, nor is it said wherein it did consist: for 
as it was fit that all the offices which we find were borne by the 
greatest kings, priests, and prophets under the Old Testament, should 
be collected in the person of the Messiah, which was done by pro- 
posing them as types and figures of Jesus Christ, and that the most 
illustrious type was Melchisedec ; so it was more expedient not to 
speak of the nature of the sacrifice of Melchisedec, because it was 
not expedient, then to speak of the nature of the sacrifice of the 
Messiah. And, therefore, althouch we know not the nature and 
quality of the sacrifice of Melchisedec, yet we know that he was a 
priest: even as we know not in what manner he executed his kingly 
office. 

Lastly, | answer, that it is false that the difference between 
the priesthood of Melehisedec and that of Aaron did consist in this, 
viz., that Aaron offered the bloody sacrifices of beasts, and Melchis- 
edec offered an unbloody sacrifice of bread and wine. It 1s also 
false that the likeness of the priesthood of Melchisedec to that of 
Jesus Christ doth consist in this, viz., that as Melchisedec did sacrifice 
bread and wine, so Christ did sacrifice his body and blood under the 
species of bread and wine: these are human inventions, and are 
founded neither on Scripture nor reason, for, on the contrary, the 
Apostle, writing to the Hebrews, placeth the difference between the 
priesthood of Melchisedec and that of Aaron, and its likeness to that 
of Christ in quite another thing. First, he is called me ‘Ichisedec, 
which being interpreted (as the Apostle saith, Heb. vii. 2,) is King 
of Righteousness , and then King of Salem, that is King of Peace ; 
and herein he very well represents our Lord Jesus Christ, who is truly 
King of Righteousness, not only because he is righteous, and was 
always without sin, but also because by his satisfaction he hath pur- 
chased righteousness for us, being made unto us of God, righteousness. 
He is also truly King of Peace, in that he hath reconciled men unto 
God, made their peace with the angels, and hath particularly recom- 
mended peace to them. As for Aaron and other high priests, they 
were no kings, much less are the priests of the Romish church so, 
and consequently cannot be after the order of Melchisedec, and they 
that have written the lives of the Popes have sufficiently declared 
what righteousness and peace they have procured for the true and 
faithful servants of Jesus Christ, as I shall shew at large elsewhere. 
58 
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Secondly, the Apostle, Heb. vii. 3, represents Melchisedec to us as 
aman come from heaven, without father, without mother, without 
descent, having neither beginning of days nor end of life: not that he 
was really such a one, but because Moses hath wholly concealed 
from us his father, mother, descent, birth and death, that he might be 
the type of Christ, who was without father, as he is man; without 
mother, as God; without descent, both as God and as man; having 
neither beginning of days as God, nor end of life, as God or as man. 
But the fathers, descent, birth, and death of Aaron, and other high 
priests, are exactly described by Moses. And there were never any 
popes, bishops, or priests, whose parents, birth, and death, were not 
known, and consequently they cannot be after the order of Melchis- 
edec. Thirdly, The Apostle adds, that Melchisedec being made like 
unto the Son of God, abideth a priest forever; because Moses makes 
no mention_of his death, nor of any one that succeeded him in his 
priestly office, that so he might be the type of Jesus Christ, who 
never left his priestly office, but will exercise it until the end of the 
world, always interceding for those that are his, by presenting his 
sacrifice to God the Father continually. As for Aaron and other 
priests, they are dead, and have had successors. And the popes, 
bishops, and priests, die daily and have successors, and consequently 
are not after the order of Melchisedec. Fourthly. The Apostle 
saith likewise, that Melchisedec took tithes of Abraham, and adds 
that Melchisedec blessed him that had the promises, viz., Abraham, 
and that the less is blessed of the greater. Whence it appears that 
Melchisedec, having taken tithes of Abraham, and blessed him and 
Levi, and all the priests in his person, was more excellent than Abra- 
ham, Levi, and all the priests. In which respect he was a type of 
Jesus Christ, who was infinitely more excellent than Abraham and 
all his successors, because he in whom all the promises were fulfilled, 
must needs be incomparably more excellent than he that received 
them only. But I do not believe that the priests of the Romish 
church are so bold as to prefer themselves before Abraham, the fath- 
er oi the faithful, in whose seed all the nations of the earth are bless- 
ed; and consequently are not after the order of Melchisedec. Fifth- 
ly, The Apostle never spake of the sacrifice of Melehisedec, so far 
was he from comparing it with the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, as being 
like it, or with that of Aaron, as being unlike it; so that all that our 
adversaries say of it, is nothing else but mere human invention. 

29. I conclude my answer with this argument, Jesus Christ hath 
offered no sacrifice but after the order whereof he was established a 
— after the order of Melchisedec only, as the Apostle observes. 

herefore he hath offered no sacrifice but after the order of Melchis- 
edec. But (according to the Romish Doctors) there is no other sac- 
rifice after the order of Melchisedec, but that of the Mass. There- 
fore (according to the Romish Doctors) Jesus Christ hath offered no 
other sacrifice but that of the Mass. And seeing (according to them) 
the sacrifice of the Mass is an unbloody sacrifice, it follows that 
Jesus Christ hath offered no other sacrifice but an unbloody sacrifice ; 
and consequently he hath not offered a bloody sacrifice on the cross, 
which is blasphemy. 
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ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S DAY.—AuGUST 24, 1572—aucustT 24, 1662. 


Tuts fearful day of St. Bartholomew, can never be forgotten by 
the true followers of the Saviour, while the name of martyr is hon- 
ored upon the earth. Whether the present aspect, spirit, and claims 
of popery and prelacy, which are alike infamously connected with 
this terrible day, though in different ages and countries, should incline 
us to be especially forgetful of the past, we willingly leave our read- 
ers to decide. What we propose just now, is to make a very brief 
statement of two concerted, extended, and horrible atrocities, com- 
mitted on the day of the same saint, at the distance of ninety years 
from each other,—the one through popish, the other through prelatic 
intolerance. 

The marriage of the young King of Navarre, afterwards Henry IV. 
of France, with Margaret of Valois, sister of CHARLES IX., the sove- 
reign then reigning, was celebiated on the ISth of August, 1572. 
It was pretended by the perfidious monarch and the still more perfid- 
ious queen mother, who was a daughter of the famous house of 
Medici at Florence, and a near kinswoman of two popes of Rome, 
that this marriage was designed to cement a perpetual peace between 
the protestants of France, then numbering a third or fourth part of 
the kingdom, whose ostensible head Henry was, and the papal sub- 
jects of the crown. But advantage was taken of the occasion to 
bring together at Paris the principal protestant Lords and gentlemen, 


that they micht be all murdered at a single blow. The most effect- 


ual method of accomplishing this diabolical purpose was matter of 
deliberate arrangement by the king and queen mother in council ; 
and every thing was carefully settled, which it was supposed would 
by a concerted ‘and universal massacre of the upper classes of the 
protestants, beginning at Paris and extending throughout France, free 
the realm from this detested sect of followers of the Lamb. 

On the 24th of August, 1572, being the Sabbath day, at the giv- 
ing of the signal agreed on, by sounding the tocsin at Saint Germain, 
the frightful work of blood commenced. Detachments of soldiersin 
every part of Paris, fell upon those marked out for destruction; the 
perfidious nobles singled out from amongst the protestant Lords such 
as the long course of civil and religious commotions had made espe- 
cially hateful to them respectively, and put them to the sword; the 
mass of the papists, fell upon the protestants in every quarter of the 
city, and butchered them without discrimination of sex orage. The 
city was one general scene of horror and carnage; human butchers 
running in all directions, reeking with blood newly shed; on every 
side were heard the cries of men as they were poniarded; from the 
windows of the houses, dead bodies, or victims still desperately 
erugeling: were thrown into the streets, which ran in torrents of 

. 
It is impossible to determine exactly what number of human 


*Such are the express words of De Thou, whose account we follow, and who 
‘was an eye witness, ‘‘ les rues regorgeoient tellement de sang, qu’il s’en for- 
moit des torens.’’ See his Histoire Universelle, tom. iv. liv. 52, p. 592. 
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beings perished in this barbarous massacre. In Paris alone Davila* 
asserts that in two days only, there were slain more than ten thou- 
sand men, (besides women and children,) of whom above five hun- 
dred were gentlemen and cavaliers, who had borne high command 
in the army. Paris was delivered over, for seven days and nights as 
Mezeray declares,; to pillage and murder; the king himself not only 
enforcing the horrid work, by urgent commands, but actually fireing 
with his own hand upon his defenceless subjects. In every part of 
the kingdom where the papal interest predominated, but especially 
in the principal towns and cities belonging to that party, scenes sim- 
ilar to those enacted at Paris were presented; and even after the 
massacre was arrested at the capitol, it still raged, as Mezeray declares,} 
at the end of two months, in the more distant cities. It seems, upon 
the most moderate calculation, that many hundreds of thousands of 
persons must have fallen in this terrible butchery. 

A few days after the massacre in paris was arrested, the king with 
his two brothers (of whom one at least was subsequently king of 
France,) and the young king of Navarre accompanied by a great 
retinue of nobles, (affler having attended of a solemn mass!!) went to 
the Parliament of Paris, to hold a Bed of Justice. And there in open 
Parliament, before all the assembled chambers, the chief dignitaries 
of the realm, the great princes of the blood royal, and the face of all 
Europe, he openly avowed that the massacre of the Huguenots had 
been made by his order. On the same day he issued an edict de- 
claring the same horrible fact. And that year and for several suc- 
cessive years, he caused a series of medals to be struck in order to 
perpetuate the memory of an action which he and his whole court 
Judged to be so honorable and so illustrious.6 Such was popery: 
and its priests tell us it is always, every where, the same; idem, 
semper, ulngue. 

The court of Rome was not less implicated in this general assassin- 
ation, than the papal party in France. The cardinal of Lorraine, 
brother to the duke of Guise, who was the most active agent in the 
massacre at Paris, was then representing the court of France at that 
of Rome. Gregory XIII. had been elected pope during the month 
of May preceding. When the news of the massacre reached the 
steamed city, it filled Rome with transports of Joy. The pope went 
in procession to the church of St. Louis, to return special thanks 
to God; he gave plenary indulgence to all who would implore 
the special favour of heaven on the French king; he proclaimed 
a jubilee; the cannons at the castle of St. Angelo were dis- 
charged ; bon-fires illuminated all the streets of Rome; and medals 
were struck to commemorate the kingly, the glorious, the Christian 
slaughter of so many thousands of miscreants, who had committed 


*Storia Delle Guerre Civili di Francia, lib. v. contains the narrative of this 
terrific scene by another eye witness. 

t Histoire de France, tom. 2, p. 1102. 

tItem, tom. 2, p. 1107. : 

§A very minute account is given of these details in De Thou (or Thuanus, et 
he is often called,) vol. iv. pp. 599—601, (book 52).—Mezeray, Histoire de 
France, has preserved prints of all these medals with their dates and minute 
descriptions of them. See his fom. ii., pp. 1184—89, Medals xxxi—xlviii. 
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the atrocious sin of reading God's holy word and striving to obey 
it.* Such was the infallible successor of St. Peter, the vicar of God ; 
and his prie sts tell us, he tis still in fallible! J 

Amongst the victims of this general butchery, there was one so 
remarkable in his position, his personal character, and the subsequent 
history of his family, that the reader will perhaps thank us for a 
slight notice of him. It was Gaspard de Coligny, Admiral of France, 
whose very name, says Davila lamenting his cruel murder, had for 
twelve years fille d all France with glory. He was a man illustrious 
by birth, by great services, by stainless integrity, courage and honor; 
and by his advanced age and many shining qualities was at that mo- 
ment the most distinguished and trusted of all the Huguenot nobles. 
He is memorable in the annals of these western continents by having 
been amongst the first who attempted to plant colonies upon them ; 
an attempt which if God had been pleased to own, who can tell 
what protestant French men would, before this time have made out 
of those vast regions which papal Spaniards have cursed till this hour. 
The duke of Guise, uncle to Mary, Queen of Scots, had it specially 
in charge to murder Coligny, and had caused two balls to be shot 
into him, in an attempt to take him off a few days before the fatal 
24th of August. At the beginning of the tumult, the duke of Guise 
with a party of assassins broke into the house of Coligny in the mid- 
dle of the night, and one Beme rushing into the chamber where he 
was confined with his recent wounds, demanded, “.7rt thou Coligny?” 
“Lam Coligny, young man,” replied the heroic sufferer: “My gray 
hairs ought to command your reverence. But do yourwill, It is very 
little that you can abridge my days.’ Beme ran him through the 
body, and drawing out his sword smote him across the face, and hav- 
ing by repeated blows mangled his body, threw it from the window. 
The populace below, after offering to it every species of indignity, 
cut off the head, which was afterwards sent as a trophy to Rome.t 

The attempt to extirpate the house of Coligny did not entirely 
succeed. His daughter Louise, after escaping the inassacre in which 
her father, her husb: ind, her children, and nearly every kinsman fell, 
was united to William I. of Orange, who also fell by the hands of a 
papal assassin. Henry Frederick of Orange, the only fruit of their 
union, was the grand-father of William III., the only son of the 
princess royal of England, whose family were in exile when she 
gave birth to this posthumus child. This feeble orphan, so illustri- 
ously descended, the last scion of the house of Coligny, was raised 
up by God to perform the most heroic actions, to accomplish the most 
sublime destiny. He it was who, with forces almost contemptable, 
bridled the power of Louis XIV. and saved the liberties of Europe ; 
he it was who broke and scattered the elements of repeated conspir- 


*The conduct of the court and Pope of Rome on this occasion, will be seen at 
large in De Thou, lib 53, vol. iv. pp. 682-4. Mezeray, tom ii. pp. 1110-11, 
(folio edition of 1646.)—Histoire Des Popes, tom. 5, pp. 24-27.—Fluery 
Histoire Ecclesiastique, lib. 173, tom. xxxv. p. 172, expressly asserts the fact 
of the striking of the medals at Rome. 

tThis extruordinary and revolting fact is expressly asserted by De Thou, ‘tut 
coupa lo tete, qu'on eut soin d’envoyer a Rome.’’ Liv. 52, tom. iv. p. 585 
4to edition of 1740, et la Haye, 
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acies of the papal states of Europe to exterminate the protestant 

faith; he it was who restored the English constitution, mounted the 
British throne after the glorious revolution of 1688, and lives in his- 
tory by the best title monarch ever had—Good King William; he it 
was, the remote descendent of the greatest of the victims of the first 
St. Bartholomew, who put an end, as far as he was able, to the evils 
of that second St. Bartholomew which covers with infamy the name 
of English prelacy. 

Let us now briefly recapitulate the facts of this second St. Barthol- 
omew—infinitely less cruel indeed than the first, yet itself brutal 
and relentless—and to this day fatal in its eflects upon the cause of 
true piety in England. 

The persecutions of the protestants of continental Europe during 
the latter half of the xvii. century, were ceaseless and universal in 
almost every papal state. The horrible cruelties of Louis XIV. du- 
ring so many years, consummated in 1685 with the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, were expressly directed to the extermination of the 
protestant religion in France. The emperor Leopold I. instigated 
like Louis XIV. by the Jesuits, of which atrocious order both of them 
were lay members, persecuted the Hungarian protestants to such ab- 
solute despair, that they at last sought refuge even in the aid of 
Turks! Charles II. of England, a secret papist, was during his 
whole reign the private pensioner of the court of France, and seem- 
ed to have before his eyes no other object of political ambition, than 
to destroy the religion and liberty of his country.* His restoration 
to the crown was brought about, on his part, by repeated, deliberate, 
and shameless perjuries; and every important domestic act of his 
disgraceful reign was, in some manner or other connected with the 
mortification, the disgrace, or the oppression of those who brought 
him back from an exile in which he learned nothing that was good, 
to a throne upon which he omitted to perform nothing that was bad. 

The church of England half reformed from popery under Henry 
VIII., Edward VI., and Queen Elizabeth, had, during the latter part 
of the reign of James I. and the whole of that of Charles I. returned 
with long strides towards Rome. There can hardly be a doubt that 
Charles I. was a papist; to say the very least, he was the highest 

ssible churchman this side of popery; and his two sons, Charles 
iL and James II., were, beyond all dispute, out and out papists, and 
died avowedly in the communion of the church of Rome. These 
= were, one after another, in their day, heads of the church of 

ngland; dispensers of its patronage; appointers of its prelates; 
objects of the sworn allegiance of its members; the absolute foun- 
tains of its temporal favours and grace. That a body of prelates and 
inferior clergy should be pious, orthodox, or pure, under such a tute- 
lage continued for successive generations—we surely have no idea; 
any more than that the body of the people were likely to be better 
than their priests. 

It is needless to detain the reader by a recital of the various steps 
taken by the king, his ministers, and his bishops, as they respectively 





“See Sir James Macintosh’s History of the Revolution of 1688, pp. 417- 
19, for a frightful transcript of the character and conduct of Charles II. 
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dallied with the Christian people and clergy of England, bent all the 
while on the absolute restoration of all things to the posture they 
occupied before the civil wars. The famous conference at the Savoy, 
in which twelve bishops and nine assistants on the part of the Epis- 
copalians were directed by royal order to meet and confer with a 
like number of Presbyterian ministers, was never intended for any 
other purpose than to entrap and embarrass the latter. The Presby- 
terians objected to being forced touse the sign of the cross in baptism ; 
to the forcing of ministers to wear the surplice; to kneeling at the 
Lord’s supper; to the pronouncing of all baptized persons regene- 
rate ; to the admitting of all persons indiscriminately to a participa- 
tion of the sacraments: to the absolution of the impenitent, to the 
giving of thanks over all the dead, as if all were safe ; to unqualified 
subscription to every thing in the Praver Book, book of ordination, 
and thirty-nine articles. And the things objected to, were for that 
very reason more insisted on, on the other side, as it was resolved to 
drive matters to extremes. 

When, after this, the convocation by royal order reviewed the 
Book of Common Praver, the result was, according to Dr. Tenison,* 
that about six hundred alterations were made; some new forms of 
prayer added; a new office for adult baptism; some corrections in 
the calendar; some new holidays: some additional lessons out of the 
Apocrypha. The principle changes may be summed up under about 
twenty heads.t The result of all was, and was no doubt intended to 
be, that the common Prayer Book was rendered more exceptionable, 
and the terms of conformity much harder than before the civil war. 
This book, thus amended, was approved by the king in council, and 
subsequently being sent up to the Parliament, that body amongst 
other acts to enforce it, passed the notorious act of uniformity. 

Mean time, James Guthrie, the minister of Stirling, was executed 
for preaching against prelacy in Scotland; a man of whom Bishop 
Burnet, who saw him die, gives a dying testimony full of faith and 
hope.t The Solemn League and Covenant was declared illegal 
in Scotland. The Irish hierarchy was restored by violence. The 
French churches in London seduced and terrified into compliance. 
And the papists began to recover their ground. About the same 
time, Okey, Corbet, and Beckstead, three of the late king’s judges 
were caught in Holland and brought over and executed in England. 
Colonel Lambert and Sir Henry Vane were tried and convicted— 
the former for his submissive confe ssions, being kept a close prisoner 
nearly thirty years, by way of mercy; the latter dying like a Christ- 
ian hero—so terrible even in death that he was refused permission to 
speak on the scaffold, his voice being drowned by the beating of 
drums as often as he attempted it. Nor did even the dead escape. 
Such as had been interred in Henry VII. chapel at Westminster since 
1641, were dug up and their bones thrown pell mell, with all man- 
ner of outrage into one pit in St. Margaret's church yard. Amongst 
these bodies, was that of great old Oliver Cromwell, whom none of 


*Compl Hist., p. 252. 
tSee Kennet’s Chronicle, p. 585. 
+Burnet’s Hist. of the Stuarts, p. 152 
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them dared to face while he lived; that of his venerable mother ; 
that of his daughter Elizabeth Claypole; that of Robert Blake, the 
terrible old admiral who did such good service for England ; that of 
famous John Pym, member of the Long Parliament: that of the fine 
historian of that Parliament, Thomas May ; those of the great and 
holy men of God, William ‘Twisse Prolocutor and Stephen Marshall 
member of the Westminster Assembly—with a large number more. 
But the grand event was the aecf of uniformity. In the autumn of 
1661 the common Prayer Book was brought into Parliament ; it pass- 
ed the House of Commons on the 14th of the following January by 
only six votes, 1S6 against ISO. It had various delays in the House 
of Lords, who wished to exempt school masters, tutors, Xe. from its 
terrible operation. But the Court and the House of Commons refus- 
ed all relaxation, and on the Sth of May the bill passed, and receiv- 
ed the royal assent onthe 19th. The day set forits coming into force 
was the 24th of lugust following, being St. Bartholomew's day! 

By this act the terms of conformity as condensed by Neal,* were 
1, re-ordination ; 2, a declaration of unteigned assent and consent to 
every thing contained in all the formularies and practised in all the 
rites and ceremonies of the church of England ; 3, the oath of canon- 
ical obedience ; 4, abjuration of the Solemn League and Covenant; 5, 
adjuration of the lawfulness of bearing arms againstthe king, or any 
commissioned by him, on any pretence whatsoever. All who could 
thus act, swear and subscribe, might remain in their situations as 
ministers, school masters, &c. All who could not, were to be expel- 
led at once, and be subject to such further penalties as the tender 
mercies of Charles and his ministers and bishops might afterwards 
bestow. And time was given trom May 19 till August 24, three 
months at most, for men to make uptheir minds. They who choose 
to examine the subject will see reason enough to be convinced that 
the Episcopal clergy in general and especially those who were high 
in church preferment, and such as were immediately about the court, 
were the real authors and promoters of this act of uniformity.t 

As the fatal day approached, it began to be a subject of general 
speculation and enquiry—what the Presbyterian ministers would do ? 
Before it arrived, Baxter and some of the more decided non- conform- 
ists, quitted their stations in order, by their example, to strengthen 
others. On the Sabbath preceding St. Bartholomew’s day, Manton, 
Bates, Jacomb, Calamy, Mead, and others about London, preached 
their farewell sermons; and the like was done by many more in va- 
rious parts of England. And when the day itself came, about two 
thousand ministers, simultaneously relinquished their charges and pre- 
Sferments, and left the church ; or rather were cast forth ignominiously 
out of it, reduced to want, and left victims of the unrelenting persecu- 
tion which followed. Puritans, Non-conformists, and Presbyterians, as 
the bulk of them were variously called, together with Independents, 
Baptists, and Quakers—all, in short, who had knowledge, conscience, 
or sense enough to set their faces against the spirit and proceedings 








* Hist. of Puritans, vol. iv. p. 320. 
+See Rupin, vol. ii. p. 629, folio. Bishop Kennet’s Chron. p. 246 and p. 


712. Also the accounts of Collyer, Baxter, Calmay, Echard, Burnet, Palmer, 
&e. &e. of these sad transactions, 
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of a debauched and unprincipled court, a corrupt Parliament, and an 
ungodly clergy, were enveloped in one common ruin. Co 
ration acts, test acts, conventicle acts; oaths of supremacy, oaths of 
allegiance, oath of adjuration ; vexations, fines, whippings, croppings, 
imprisonments, and hangings; these, from 1662, till 1688, were the 
common lot of the best ministers of Britain ; the fruits of the second 
St. Bartholomew. 

Those who succeeded the ejected and persecuted ministers were, 
as described by one of themselves, ‘above three thousand ministers 
admitted into the church, who were unfit to teach, because of their 
youth ; fifteen hundred debauched men ordained ; many illiterate 
men ordained; one thousand three hundred and forty-two factious 
ministers, a little before ordained.’ And the state of the church is 
thus set forth by the same hand, ‘ Of twelve thousand church liv- 
ings, or thereabouts, three thousand or more being impropriate, and 
four thousand one hundred and sixty-five sinecures, there was but a 
poor remainder leit for a painful and honest ministry.”"* And how 
far is the picture improved by the century and a half which has fol- 
lowed these calamities? 

Alas! alas! that those who call themselves Christians,—who bear 
the form of men, should be guilty of such madness. And yet so far 
is this spirit from being banished from the e arth, that it would be per- 
fectly easy to produce out of American publications issued by papists 
and Puseyites, passages in great abundance avowing principles as 
exclusive, as intolerant, as audacious, as any which have come down 
to us, as having preceded and prepared the way for the 24th of Au- 
gust, 1572, orthe 24th of August, 1662. Our protection lies, not in 
want of will—but, thank God, in the want of power to oppress us. 

If we had any reason to hope that the preceding observations would 
be candidly construed, we should consider it altogether superfluous 
to say that we have no allusion in them, to that portion of the Epis- 
copal church, nor even to that part of the Roman Catholic communi- 
ty, who, conscientious and sincere in their awn convictions, are wil- 
ling to live in charity with the rest of the human family, and allow 
to others the same rights they exercise themselves. Papists undoubt- 
edly have a right to their own preferences, and to practice them so 
far as the rights of other persons are not implicated. But they have 
no right to butcher protestants, nor have they any to expect our con- 
fidence, so long as they avow the same principles and manifest the 
same spirit as those papists did, whose meat and drink it was to shed 
protestant blood. Prelatists, also, have an undoubted right to exer- 
cise their own free choice as to what religious doctrines, forms, and 
rites they will practice, so far as the corresponding rights of other 
men are not invaded. But when the pious, orthodox, and really pro- 
testant portion of the Episcopal church, see as plainly as we do, what 
the Puseyites are driving at, and what things must come to unless 
their career can be arrested; they should not take offence at our 
plain and faithful warnings upon a subject, which, though they may 
be more immediately interested than we are, yet deeply concerns us 





*Neal, iv. 337—8, quoting the words of the author of ‘‘ The Five Groans of 
the Church,’’ who was a strict Conformist. 
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too, as the past history of high-church principles too plainly proves. 
The day is not remote when prelacy was an intolerant state reli- 
gion in Maryland. Many still live who can remember, even since 
the revolution, more than one attempt to restore that sect to the con- 
dition of an absolute religious establishment in this commonwealth. 
And indeed, a careful examination of the laws of this state will prove 
that in a number of particulars that denomination still stands related 
to the state and invested with powers and functions entirely different 
from all others. In this condition of things, and looking to the sort 
of pretensions set up by the present prelatical Bishop of this diocese, 
and heartily responded to by so large a portion of his clergy and 


people, it becomes us to recall the past, and to be watchful of the 
future. 





THE LABOURS AND SACRIFICES OF THE ROMISH PEOPLE AND PRIEST- 
HOOD. 


THERE was never a contrast more humiliating to the good and 
wise, than that which is presented in our age, by the comparative 
efforts made by papists and protestants, as a body, to extend and 
strengthen their respective systems of religion. 

You will not find a papist in any protestant country who, as long 
as he really believes in his religion, will not manfully avow it, boldly 
stand up for its interest and its honour, and readily make sacrifices 
to promote it. But how many tens of thousands of protestants will 
you find even in the most decidedly protestant countries, who profess 
to be, in theory at least, of the reformed religion, and who would 
consider it insulting to be thought capable of embracing the princi- 
ples of any other faith; who are not only profoundly indifferent to 
the great religious struggles of the age, and to the last degree nig- 
gard in their contributions to promote every cause of benevolence, 
but who are absolutely averse to the very efforts themselves which 
their more enlightened and pious brethren are making? 

The extract which follows, is from a letter recently received by us 
from a distinguished pastor of a protestant church in one of the prin- 
cipal cities of France, and presents matter for profound meditation. 


“ Efforts made in various parts of the country (France) on behalf of 
populations struggling for religious liberty are meeting with decided and 

rsevering resistance from magistrates and courts of law; whilst sixty 
een Catholic missionaries are soon to occupy (six of them have set sail 
already.) the islands of the Pacific ocean, in many of which the true gos. 
pel of the Son of God has been faithfully announced for twenty or even 
forty years past by zealous protestant ministers of Christ. Forty popish 
missionaries are intended to swell the list of those already labouring in the 
Chinese empire ; whilst other bands are going forth into Africa and vari- 
ous parts of America including even Baltimore, which is mentioned as about to 
be endowed with one of these apostles of darkness. They are sent out at 
the expense of the “Soctety for Propagating the Fatth,” whose centre is in 
the city of Lyons, and whose revenues have been raised from 15,000 francs 
to which they amounted in 1822, the year of its establishment, to 3,200,000 
francs, its receipt in 1842, having multiplied 200 fold in tweuty years. How 
great is our need of watchfulness, prayer, and zeal, in the midst of such 
phenomena!” 
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AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE TEMPERANCE SOCIETY IN THE 
WOODFORD CHURCH, ON THE 137m NovEMBER, 1831, AND PUB- 
LISHED AT THE REQUEST OF THE SOCIETY. BY ROBERT J. BRECK- 
INRIDGE, A. M.* 


Ir is a singular peculiarity, attending all the great discoveries, and 
all the large and imposing operations of human kind, that they have, 
without exception, sprung from very small beginnings, and have fre- 
quently been so insignificant in their inception as to be considered 
altogether accidental. We may add another circumstance which 
seeins peculiar to our own age, and is full of consolation. Every 
enterprize, having in view the good of mankind, fastens itself so im- 
mediately and so powerfully on society, that its effects reach beyond 
the utmost hopes of its most ardent friends, and almost startle by 
their magnitude, those who first projected it. I presume it could 
not have entered into the conjectures of those who formed the first 
Temperance Association, on the principle of entire abstinence, that 
they were setting on foot a project, which was destined in its full 
accomplishment, to influence the habits of not less than one fourth of 
the whole human race, and to change the direction of a third pat of 
the labor and capital of the world. 

It is only within a few years, that the statistics of intemperance 
have begun to be seriously attended to; and it is only for three or 
four years past, that particular information on this subject has been 
extensively disseminated in ourcountry. As knowledge has increas- 
ed, astonishment has increased also; until the body of facts in pos- 
session of the public, gives an appalling and nearly incredible view 
of the extent of the evils of intemperance. 

As early as the year 1805 duties to the amount of $3,026,696, 
were paid into the United States Treasury, on 2,604,611 gals. wine, 
and 7,641,207 gals. ardent spirits, imported in a single year. That 
amount of spirits and wine were worth nominally 600 tons weight of 
silver dollars. Besides the amount imported, we had then, accordin 
to the most accurate estimates, 30,000 registered distilleries cogent 
in making spirits. 


*Woodford Charch is in the County of Woodford, one of the central counties 
of Kentacky; and this Address was delivered there, before its author was licensed 
to preach the gospel. It was published, at the time, in the western newspapers, 
and also in pamphlet form; of which several considerable editions were issued in 
the early stages of the temperance reform. From one of these published by that 
devoted man, now at rest, ‘‘ 7’. 7. Skillman, printer, Western Luminary 
Office, Lexington, Ky. 1832’’—we now re-print it. If the Address is thought to be 
of little value in any other light, it may be considered not entirely destitute of 
interest, as affording a means of observing the progress of opinion on a very im- 
portant and exciting subject; for it embodied the sentiments of the stricter sort of 
early temperance peuple, before the rise of teetotalism and the wine controversy ; 
and throws some light on the mode of dealing with the whole subject in its first 
stages. We will add that many subsequent years of reflection and observation, 
show us nothing to condem in the sentiments of this Address, and only more and 
more convince us of the folly and mischief of all the disputes which have arisen 
amongst the friends of temperance, and the sinfulness of that reckless and turbu- 
lent fanaticism which has produced them all, by its advocacy of false principles, 
its use of offensive measures, and its foul abuse of good men. 
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ln the City of New Vouk, in the year 1808, there were found to 
be 1700 licensed taverns and tippling houses. And ina population 
of about 70,000, one-seventh part maintained themselves by selling 
ardent spirits to the remainder. 

In the year 1810, according to the returns of the Marshals of the 
United States, 25,500,000 gals. of spirits were distilled in the United 
States, of which only 134,000 gals. were e xported. The same year 
8,000,000 gals. of rum and other distilled spirits were imported ; 
which gave us nearly 33,500,000 gals. for home consumption, during 
a single year. Our population was then 7,289,314, which was at the 
rate of 44 gals. a year to every man, woman, and child in the nation. 
The mere hogsheads to hold it must have cost $600,000: it would 
require 125, 000 w agons to haul it all at once; and they would reach, 
in a compact line, over 1200 miles; the spirit itself would have filled 
a canal 21 miles long, 10 feet wide, and 4 feet deep. 

In the year 1815 there were 35,000 distilleries in the United States. 

There are now produced in this country more than 50,000,000 gals. 
spirits a year, to which add the amount importe d, and it is found ‘that 
not less than 60,000,000 gals. are annually used by our people. This 
is nearly 5 gals. toevery person in the nation ; and is about 38 gals. to 
every legal voter. Itis retailed for at least $22,000,000. 10,000,000 
gals. molasses and 9 ,000,000 bushels of rye, besides other grain, and 
exclusive of cider, are stilled up one year with another. * The rye 
alone would keep 100,000 horses fat a whole year; and the whole 
food for man yearly expended in this way in the United States, would 
sustain about 2,000,000 of people a year in comfort. 

There are in the United States 40,000 distillers and 100,000 vend- 
ers of spirits. 

This vast army of men, and this enormous amount of money must 
have a corresponding effect on the state of the country. Acordingly 
we find, from the most minute inquiries, directed with the utmost 
candour, in various parts of the United States, that the results are 
absolutely horrible. 

One out of every 100 persons is found to be a common drunkard, 
and the rate of occasional drunkards is far larger; and that among 
the best portions of our country. One out of every 25 persons, who 
arrive at 30 years of age, is found to be intemperate. There must 
be, therefore, 130,000 common sots, and 370,000 occasional drunk- 
ards among us; which is nearly one-twenty-fifth part of the popula- 
tion of the republic, and amounts together to 500,000 drunkards. 
This is an army large enough to decide the fate of the earth: and if 
they were real soldiers, might maintain the glory of our banner, 
against the world in arms. if they were all ministers of the cross, 
they would be enough to supply 600,000,000 of heathen with mis- 
sionaries, at the rate “of 1 to every 1200 souls. 

Each one of these 500,000 drunkards, has, no doubt, upon an av- 
erage, four or five near relations who feel a deep interest in his fate, 
and who are personally affected by his ruin. These added to the 
drunkards themselves, make a mass af 2} or 3,000,000 of souls— 
that is, one-fourth or one-fifth of our whole population. Now noone 
is so cut off from society but that there are 5 or 6 persons so inti- 
mately connected with him, by some tie or other, that whatever affects 
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any of them, will also affect him. But every 5th or 6th person has 
been shown to be a drunkard or a member of a drunkard’s family ; 
wherefore, it follows that scarcely one human being amongst us, is 
totally exempt from the inroads of this monster, whose name is Legion. 
And herewith corresponds the personal experience of us all ; tor it 
may be asserted, with great certainty, that there is hardly an individ- 
ual in the community, whose peace has not been marred by it; and 
that there is hardly a single family that has not experienced shame 
and sorrow by the ill conduct of some relative, connexion, or friend, 
growing out of the intemperate use of ardent spirits. 

Every rank and condition of men, both sexes, and all ages, furnish 
victims to swell the ranks of this vast company of drunkards. With 
a hand as unrelenting and as impartial as that of death, the spirit of 
intemperance strikes at the door of the hovel and the palace. While 
he takes, in his yearly visitation, 30,000 of our people to the bar of 
God, he lays his heavy and fated hand on 30,000 more, by way of 
admonition, to be ready against his sure return; and the leprous spot 
on the forehead of the doomed Israelite, was not a more visible nor 
a surer mark of ruin. 

We see the extent—now let us examine some of the fruits of in- 
temperance. Here again the mass of facts in our hands, reveals a 
desolation so dreadful, that this demon might say, with far greater 
truth than the relentless Goth, no verdure returns to the spot over 
which my foot-steps have passed. 

The nation loses 30,000 citizens every year by drunkenness; and 
at the present rate there are 2,000,000 adult persons in the United 
States, who will die miserably in the same way. 

Two-thirds of all the pauperism in the union, which costs us 
$10,000,000 a year, is produced by intemperance. 

Out of 1000 prosecutions for crime, in one of our large cities, $00 
were produced from drunkenness. Of 1061 criminal prosecutions in 
North Carolina, more than 800 proceeded from intemperance. Of 
895 complaints in the police court of Boston, in one year, 400 were 
against common drunkards. 

Two-thirds of all the inmates in our penitentiaries and alms hous- 
es, being more than 150,000 persons, were, according to their own 
showing, brought there in consequence of drunkenness. Of 125,000 
prisoners, 93,750 confessed drunkenness. 

The prison discipline society ascertained that there were 50,000 
cases of imprisonment for debt, yearly produced by drunkenness. 

Public cases produced to the laws to be punished, or to charity to 
be relieved—of debt, suffering, and crime, from drunkenness, over 
250,000 a year. : 

The committee for superintendence of the poor, for the city of 
New York, for the year 1817, say that two-thirds of the poor of the 
city became so by drunkenness ; and that the poor spent for whiskey, 
during a year, what would amply provide for their wants during an 
inclement winter. They assert, moreover, that the immoderate use 
of ardent spirits was the cause of seven-tenths of the poverty exist- 
ing in that city. A similar inquiry in Maine shewed that seven- 
eighths of the poverty resulted from drunkenness. A report on the 
public charities of the city of Charlestan, made in 1820, shows that 
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three-fourths of the inmates of their Marine Hospital, two-thirds of 
all persons assisted by the Benevolent Society, and three-fourths of 
the orphans in the City Asylum, had been reduced to dependence 
on public charity for a miserable subsistence, in consequence of 
drunkenness. 

One-third of all the cases of madness which have existed in the 
hospitals of New York and Philadelphia, have resulted from drunk- 
enness. And this is no doubt a fair rate by which to class all such 
cases. Every third maniac, therefore, has destroyed his reason by 
alcohol. 

Drunkenness costs the people of the United States an almost in- 
credible sum of money. If we omit entirely such items as cannot 
be readily valued—such as the lost labor of 90,000 criminals, in con- 
sequence of their depravity—the destruction of from 30 to 50,000 
persons annually—the shame and loss sustained by 2,000,000 of per- 
sons, the relations of drunkards—the losses by the negligence, and 
so on, of drunken servants, agents, and others: and it appears that 
there would remain an annual tax upon the country of considerably 
more than $100,000,000. All such calculations only pretend to ap- 
proximate the truth. But suppose they only do so to a reasonable 
degree, and here we have an annual amount wasted for spirits, four 
times as large as the revenue of the Federal Government. This sum 
is large enough to build 12 such canals as the Erie and Hudson Canal 
every year. It is sixty times as much as the aggregate income of all 
the principal religious and charitable societies in Europe and America. 
It would supply every family in the world with the Bible ; or it would 
support a missionary among every 2000 persons on the globe. 

But let us look somewhat more particularly at the nature of this 
whiskey tax. They who have looked most narrowly into the doc- 
trines of political science, though they differ about many things, agree 
in this—that labor is the ultimate source of all national wealth. Now, 
whether we do or do not assent to the truth of the proposition, that 
the whole products of human labor might be divided into three equal 
parts, one of which is to be appropriated to the procurement of food 
—another to raiment, and the third to drink, throwing under each 
class those various and almost nameless expenditures, which would 
most conveniently be referred to it, is not strictly material to the pre- 
sent purpose. And, as I would avoid extravagance on the one hand, 
and too great refinement on the other, I leave the suggestion to your 
own reflections. But it is very certain that in an estimate of nation- 
al wealth, which is the same thing as an estimate of productive na- 
tional labor, we must deduct the time thrown away in drunkenness 
—we must make allowance for the diminished capabilities of drunk- 
ards—we must estimate the amount withdrawn from the aggregate 
wealth, to be bestowed in charity on those reduced to poverty and 
suffering by their drunken kindred—we must subtract the labor of all 
those who live wholly or in part by vending spirits—of all those who 
distil, transport, or re-sell them—of all those who produce the articles 
of which they are made. Now if we should even leave out of the 
estimate all the spirits consumed by persons who are considered 
temperate, and estimating only that which is used to make man a 
beast, should follow it through its various stages, until it has finished 
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the diabolical work, we can see plainly that a great amount of the 
labor of all countries is not only utterly lost, but is really most indus- 
triously employed to make men wretched and contemptible, and then 
to prevent the possibility of their reformation. 

I readily admit that we cannot tell what is the precise amount of 
this burden, in dollars and cents. And one, and not the least reason 
why we cannot, is because we cannot ascertain the precise amount 
of aid that temperate drinkers lend to drunkards in ruining their 
country. In addition to what has been stated, however, we can still 
more nearly approximate the truth, by ascertaining the cost of the 
administration of the criminal justice, the bankrupt laws, and the 
public charity of the country. It is obvious enough that the expens- 
es of all the establishments, whether of punishment or charity, are to 
be borne by the productive labor of the country ; which having per- 
mitted itself to be enormously taxed that men might be assisted in 
becoming wretched and criminal, is thus still farther taxed, that it 
may avoid the natural and inevitable results, which it had bought 
and paid for. The amount of this secondary taxation is variously 
estimated at from one-sixth to as much as one-third of the ordinary 
expenses of government: and it is a frightful fact, susceptible of proof 
by the records of several of the states, that the ratio of its increase is 
geometrical, in the same period that the ratio of the increase of our 
population is arithmetical: the latter adding its own number only, 
while the former is multiplied by itself. Whatever statement of its 
amount we choose to consider correct, that sum is so much contrib- 
uted by us, to shield ourselves from the consequences of our own 
inconsiderate conduct. And if it perfectly answered its end, it would 
be a very correct measure of the bonus given by society to propagate 
suffering, and to encourage crime. But as we cannot suppose that 
every such case of sorrow is ministered to, nor that every such offence 
against society is punished; as we know that private charity is dis- 
pensed to a large amount, and that criminal prosecutions are often 
abortive ; to the extent of all such cases must an addition be made, 
that we may come near the amount that our folly, in this single par- 
ticular costs us. If any man will take the trouble to make the cal- 
culation on such data, and every intelligent man is bound to do it 
unless it can be shown that the data are false—and will then calmly 
say that the advantages of drunkenness are equal to the price we pay 
to foster it—why then I think he would act with perfect consistency in 
refusing to lend his aid towards effecting any change in the existing 
condition of things. 

No man in his senses will make such an assertion. The temper- 
ance reformation has been the theme of much ridicule : but that day 
is gone by, and most men now admit that it cannot do harm and may 
perhaps do good. Many express their earnest wishes for its advance- 
ment, who are not willing to give up the smallest gratification to fur- 
ther it; although experience plainly teaches us, that such indulgen- 
cies are never attended with perfect security, and that in general, the 
danger is in exact proportion to our willingness to surrender them. 
I have no authority to say to any person—sir, you will probably be- 
come a drunkard ; but I have much reason to say, that while you 
suppose yourself to be only a disinterested observer of events, you 
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have really a deep interest in this affair, and are contributing, in your 
degree, to the destruction of public morals, and to the production of 
a most pernicious state of public sentiment. Nothing in relation to 
government is more strictly and universally true, than that the sove- 
reignty will, in time, assimilate all things to its own likeness. This 
is so indisputable that philosophers have classed out governments as 
it were upon a map—and said, this spirit must pervade that, and this 
other spirit must pervade another, and so on of them all. All men 
assent to this: universal observation shews that it is true in so higha 
degree, that when the ruling principle becomes changed, the govern- 
ment is in fact changed also. They give to free governments the 
highest grade, by making public virtue indispensable to their exist- 
ence. Now, in connexion with universal drunkenness, what sort of 
virtue, public or private, do you suppose can exist? With us, the 
sovereignty resides with the bulk of the people. _ If they be virtuous, 
by the authority of example and by the force of public opinion, the 
general condition of society must be sound and healthful. It follows, 
therefore, in such a society, that the extensive prevalence of any 
particular vice, indicates, with absolute certainty, not only the neces- 
sity for reformation, but also the danger of revolution. And that 
necessity and danger must exist in exact parity: for the original pos- 
tulate was, that the ruling spirit of the government being gone, the 
government must change, and that virtue is the ruling principle in 
republics. Now if there is any necessity for public reformation on 
the subject of intemperance, there exists a danger precisely com- 
mensurate with that necessity, that if the reformation do not take 
place, our free institutions may be successfully assailed. How far 
the public corruption from intemperance, may have already progress- 
ed, it might be difficult to determine with certainty. I will advert 
to a single circumstance, which has struck me with great force. By 
the laws of all civilized countries, drunkenness is held to be no excuse 
for the commission of crime, but rather an aggravation, as it is adding 
one crime to another. If any one will take the trouble to inquire 
into the course of the administration of our criminal laws, he will 
find that in this country, no plea in extenuation of guilt is more fre- 
quently urged in argument, than drunkenness; and very few with 
more uniform success. The spirit of society, therefore, does not ac- 
cord with the spirit of the laws; and it is manifest that one or the 
other must be overthrown. I beseech you to consider if any nation, 
of which any account has reached us, cuts a more ridiculous and 
mean figure on the page of history, than we should, if it could be 
truly related of us hereafter, that our liberties were subverted in con- 
sequence of the general prevalence of drunkenness! If our dreams 
of national glory are not to be realized, let their termination at least 
be such as will shield us from contempt. If we may not be all that 
the proud and lofty spirit of our country yearned after, let us at least 
preserve in our fall, a decent resemblance to the grandeur of our 
origin. 

It is not difficult to ascertain the mode in which intemperance 
works its effects upon society, nor to discover some of the reasons of 
its fatal operation. It is a disease as well as a crime ; and its results 
are produced by the combined virulence of both those agents. 
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The most able of the medical faculty assert that alcohol is a subtle 
poison. Broussais, perhaps the most famous of living physicians, 
asserts that a single portion of ardent spirits taken into the stomach, 
produces, though it be but temporarily, the specific effects, which 
confirmed and aggravated, put an end to the miserable life of the sot. 
The physiologist Magendie has ascertained that diluted alcohol in- 
jected into the crural vein of a dog, will pass into the circulation, and 
be thrown off by exhalations from the lungs. Dr. McNish mentions 
two cases of persons who drank very freely of red wine, in whom 
the perspiration assumed a complexion similar to that of the wines 
they usually drank; and Dr. Sewall attributes the dreadful odour 
peculiar to the breath of the drunkard, to the exhalation from the air 
cells and bronchial vessels of the lungs, of alcohol, that has been ab- 
sorbed and mingled with the blood, and subjected to the action of the 
different organs of the body. As it contains nothing whatever that 
could aid in the nourishment or renovation of the system, itis reject- 
ed, with other poisonous and hurtful excretions. 

Our physicians, almost with one accord, assure us that the habitual 
use of this poison, producing a habitual state of the system contrary 
to that which is natural and necessary to health, of necessity under- 
mines the vital principle, predisposes the constitution to decay, and 
brings on a long and most disgusting catalogue of maladies, which, 
like a faithful body-guard, attend the wretched inebriate, at every step 
of his road*to death. One of the most dreadful of the diseased ac- 
tions produced by alcohol, is that burning and consuming thirst which 
will not be denied, and which haunts the man with an importunity 
as urgent as that of death: nature has been trained to false desires, 
and she pursues them with a purpose inexorable and irresistible. 
Though it be ruin to indulge, it is living death to refuse indulgence. 
Under the gnawings of this insatiable appetite, the remembrance of 
disease and anguish loses its sting—the face of infamy ceases to be 
hideous—the voice of despair is softened into the lowest whisper— 
heart and flesh fail—one after another the silver cord is loosed, the 
wheel at the cistern is broken—the golden bowl is broken at the foun- 
tain—the dust returns to the earth as it was, and the soul to God who 
gave it! 

The immense influence which the condition of the physical pow- 
ers exercise over our temper, our sympathies, our desires: in short, 
over our whole moral nature, is a matter of universal knowledge. We 
find, therefore, that with the progress of intemperance, proceeds with 
equal step, the utter desolation of the moral powers of man. The 
excess to which his faculties are occasionally stimulated, renders their 
ordinary state a horrible collapse. Common pursuits become hateful 
—the social affections wither away and give place to the most intense 
selfishness—the sensibilities are destroyed—conscience becomes mor- 
bid, and in a high degree liable to false and transient excitement, and 
is then extinguished. Thus the drunkard, while he is the victim of 
incurable malady, that renders him an object of disgust, becomes 
stupid, ferocious, and ungovernably vicious, an abiding object of hor- 
ror and detestation also. 

The intellectual powers, too, share in the general wreck. Memory 
becomes feeble and uncertain—perception is blunted—all clearness 
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and vivacity of mind depart—the judgment becomes sluggish and 
imbecile—the imagination is stimulated into uncontrolable wildness 
—the will relaxes its strong mastery, in the deep recesses of these 
noble faculties—reason dies upon her throne, a delerium tremens, 
with her idiot laugh, or demoniac shriek, comes darkly over the 
victim who has so long sued for her horrid sceptre to be stretched 
out over him. 

Behold then the way that leads not only to national decay and 
ruin, but also to individual poverty and debt—misery and crime—. 
disease and sorrow—shame, remorse, madness, suicide, the gallows, 
and hell! 

There is but one remedy that we know of, against all these unspeak- 
able calamities. That remedy is total abstinence. Let the whole 
community, with one accord, abstain from the use of ardent spirits, 
and the change from the delirious ravings of fever to the tranquillity 
of perfect health is not greater than that the face of society would 
exhibit. They who might rightly call themselves Legion, no longer 
torn by internal demons, would be seen, clothed, and seated, in their 
right mind. 

If it is proper for us to abstain from the use of spirits ourselves, it 
is clearly our duty to endeavor to bring about, as fast as possible, the 
general concurrence of others in the same course of behaviour. We 
are, therefore bound, to hinder the use of them, in our families, as far 
as we can ; to prevent our children, apprentices, servants, and agents 
of all kinds, from using them, as far as we are able ; to disseminate 
knowledge on the subject; and to throw the entire weight of our 
character openly in favor of the general reformation of society in 
this particular. 

There is no principle of morals more clearly true, than that we are 
responsible for the existence of whatever evil it was in our power to 
have prevented. Let the man who furnishes materials to be convert- 
ed into ardent spirits, ask himself—how could the spirit be made if 
the materials were withheld? Let him who has sold whiskey to his 
neighbor, sending him inch by inch to perdition, until he has helped 
to lay his body in the grave, posted his books, and turned the wiles 
and her babes out of doors to starve, or be supported by charity, ask 
his heart—what answer it will make at the last day? Let him who 
pretends to love mercy, and who yet countenances such a person as 
that, or even one less grossly criminal, but criminal on the same 
principle ;—in his dealings, in his various connexions with society, 
and even in his hopes of distinction and worldly honor, calm 
reflect whether it be not egregious folly to build with one ook 
merely to destroy with the other—or the plainest hypocrisy to profess 
reverence for principles which our habitual conduct is calculated to 
overthrow ? 

There are not wanting persons, who will meet us on the very 
threshold of the proposed reform, and maintain that ardent spirits 
are really useful. Be it so. If the mind is completely shut up 
agaiast the entrance of truth, it is needless to attempt to force the 
impenetrable barriers. Suppose they are useful: are they so useful 
as to compensate for the enormous amount of suffering they pro- 
duce, and the equally enormous price at which they are obtained? 
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If they are any less useful than this, it is unwise to persist in their 
use. 

It is frequently urged, I do not drink any thing, and it is useless 
for me to join a temperance society. [ suppose that men are not 
naturally inclined to be drunkards more than they are to be felons; 
and Tam certain that the same state of public sentiment that restrains 
the latter within bounds, would, if directed against the former, effect- 
ually restrain them also. The municipal laws define certain acts to 
be criminal; the public sentiment is embodied in the law, and the 
governmet is the regular agent of society. On this account it is not 
needful for honest men to form associations against rogues, nor peace- 
able men against bullies. But there are other acts hardly less hurt- 
ful, which the laws do not define as criminal; against these there is 
no certain preservation except in the voluntary union of those who 
wish to prevent them, or guard against their effects. The carelessness 
of my next-door neighbor will destroy my house by fire, almost as 
certainly as his own. Therefore we unite in companies of mutual 
assurance. This is true of an infinite variety of acts, and of none 
more eminently so, than of drunkenness. By the union of temper- 
ance men, a great weight of public opposition, which would other- 
wise have been lost in its diffusion, is concentrated against intemper- 
ance, and made a thousand fold more vigorous. ‘Twenty men pulling 
at a rope, at one time, says Bishop Butler, will lift more than 1000 
men pulling one at a time. IT confess that the declaration of the 
drunkard, that he would not join a temperance society because 
he loved liquor, always appeared to me far more reasonable than 
that of the sober man who refuses to join it because he does not 
love liquor. 

Some object to joining temperance societies, because so few drunk- 
ards are reformed by them; while others object that joining them 
would be a virtual admission that they had been, or feared they might 
become drunkards themselves. This goes on the same reasoning 
that would induce one man to pronounce all governments useless, 
because there were still found thieves in the world; and another to 
renounce civil society altogether, lest people might suppose he would 
not be honest, but for the terror of the laws. The real cause of op- 
position lies far deeper than these pretexts. 

I, says one, need not join, for T am already a temperate drinker, 
It would be a most violent and absurd presumption, to suppose that 
any man ever set out in life with the deliberate purpose of making 
himself wretched, and every one, over whom he had any influence, 
miserable. Ask the veriest outcast, if he, of set purpose, made him- 
self one fit to hold companionship with brutes; if he had deliberately 
obscured the high faculties of a nature which God had placed but a 
little lower than the angelic hosts ; if he had wilfully seared up the 
deep fountains of his heart, and with determined forethought turned 
aside from the path of lofty and virtuous emulation. If there were 
left in his wrecked nature one chord not utterly unstrung, you know 
how it would thrill and vibrate, as you thus turned back his thoughts 
into the thick darkness which had settled around his soul. He might 
tell you that the morning of his day had been as bright as yours, and 
that his opening powers had been as diligently tended. He might 
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récount to you the hopes of friends, and the glad dreams of his young 
ambition; and then confess that you could not loathe him more than 
he had once loathed such as he then was. Follow him to the home 
which he has made desolate and deserted. Behold the fulness of 
squalid poverty, when the last earthly hope has fled, settled upon his 
household. See his children without instruction, without care, de- 
graded from their just condition in life, and reared up for a career of 
guilt and shame. See, too, the partner of his early love, she to whom 

is young heart went out in streams of deep and impassioned ten- 
derness; contemplate her the object of his vulgar caprice, and brutal 
violence, brooding over her sorrows in speechless agony, or what is 
still more horrible, partaking of his incensate and licentious revels! 
These are the bitterest dregs of human wo! Yet of such things is 
our nature capable; and against them, we are bound to erect ever 
"esegeen barrier. All men have once been temperate; all drunkards 

ave once been temperate drinkers; and I see no possible assurance 
that all temperate drinkers, may not become drunkards. Hence we 
can perceive the unreasonable self-reliance of those who refuse to 
aid this indispensable reformation, on the idle pretence that they 
are already temperate drinkers. 

Some excuse themselves by saying, others will distil, and sell, and 
drink, if we do not, and therefore, we had as well have the gains as 
they. And why not, for the same reason, renew the slave trade? 
Others say, no one is obliged to buy of us:—as if they expected 
you to believe that they held out their lures, enticing men to perdi- 
tion, supposing that no one would purchase, and indifferent whether 
any didornot. Here is falsehood added to guilt that they are asham- 
ed of. Still another set, have for excuse, that they only sell to the 
temperate ; as if it were not worse to entice new victims to the de- 
stroyer, than to aid onwards to their doom, those who have already 
bowed themselves down under his relentless sway. 

It is necessary for my support, is urged by every description of 
persons, engaged in any part of the extensive process of providing 
the materials, distilling, distributing, or selling ardent spirits. Ina 
great majority of the cases, probably in every one of them, this ex- 
cuse is absolutely untrue. And if it were strictly true, in every case 
in which it has been or ever will be urged, it is utterly futile. As 
matter of mere human policy, it were better that the 40,000 distillers 
and the 100,000 venders should perish, than that the 500,000 drunk- 
ards should remain forever in the nation, increasing at a ratio many 
times as great as the ratio of increase of our population; and that 
from 30 to 50,000 souls should be sent to tophet every year. There 
is no comparison of the evils. But no man has at any time the right 
to injure another for his advantage. On this rule is founded the prin- 
ciple of self-defence: for I could have no right of self-defence if 
some other person had a previous right to destroy me for his own ad- 
vantage. But all men admit the right of self-defence to be self-evi- 
dently true: therefore, the right to injure another for my advantage 
cannot exist. Wherefore, it is better, on the true principles of mor- 
als, no less than of policy, that all that class of persons should bear 
whatever may fall on them, by quitting their nefarious business, than 
for them to live by ruining others. If what they produce and vend 
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could be so used as to produce as much good as harm, there might be 
some doubt in the case; but it has been shown that it is hardly pos- 
sible so to use it as to do any good, and equally difficult so to use it 
as not to do any harm. Therefore, by the fairest rules of reason, 
society ought, and God certainly will hold all such persons account- 
able, as accessaries before the fact, to all the crime committed, all the 
suffering produced, and all the infamy and ruia attendant on the use 
of ardent spirits. 

But many, of a far more serious cast, pray you to have them ex- 
cused, because they gravely urge, God has made no creature in vain 
—no creature of which man should not partake innocently, and with 
thankfulness. If they mean any thing, it is that alcohol is one of 
God’s creatures. Whatever contains the saccharine principle, to a 
certain extent, can be made to ferment. A sweet liquor is first ob- 
tained, which by fermentation is partly converted into a new sub- 
stance called alcohol—if the fermentation be carried still further, 
another new substance is produced called vinegar—if the fermenta- 
tion be pushed still further, putrid, noxious exhalations, highly fatal 
to human life, are the result. Now these pestilential exhalations, are 
of kindred origin with alcohol, and it is altogether reasonable that 
those who make conscience of using the latter, because it is one of 
God’s creatures, should feel themselves constrained to partake of the 
former also, in which event their argument would find a speedy, if 
not a fatal termination. 

Some difficulty has arisen in the minds of many persons, in conse- 
quence of the permission granted to the Israelites, (Deut. 14: 26, ) to 
use certain tithe money to buy whatever their souls lusted after, even 
if it were “strong drink.” However we may differ about what was 
meant by the term “ strong drink,’’ in the passage alluded to, we may 
be very certain about what it did not mean. The art of distillation 
was not discovered till about the tenth century of the Christian era, 
twenty-five centuries after the passage was written. Modern chem- 
istry has shown, beyond question, that the grape, by means of the 
vinous fermentation, makes the strongest drink that can be made, 
without the aid of distillation. Whence it follows that the “strong 
drink”’ of the Jews was a drink containing no more alcohol than the 
ordinary wines of Palestine. Moreover, they were to use this per- 
mitted ‘strong drink’’ “ before the Lord their God, and rejoice, they 
and their household.’ The money was tithe money, and therefore 
sacred ; and the drink purchased with it was to be used by the whole 
household in a religious festival. A use which I apprehend the lov- 
ers of alcohol, rarely put itto. It is worthy of remark, that although 
the Bible allowed the use of wine to the Jews, yet all its graphic 
descriptions of drunkenness, and all its awful denunciations of it, 
were founded on the abuse of wine or some drink still weaker. 

But, says a most numerous class, we joined a temperance society 
when we joined the church. If this is really so, it is superfluous to 
urge on such persons, any other arguments than those calculated to 
impress them still more deeply with the necessity for zealous co-op- 
eration in this great work. If they consider their various churches, 
really temperance societies, we are bound to infer, that they have 
covenanted with God, as we do with each other, that they will do 
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that without which, as all men are agreed, no temperance reformation 
can possibly be brought about, nor indeed any temperance society 
exist at all: namely, that they will practice total abstinence from the 
use of distilled spirits. If thisis what they mean, we bid them heart- 
ily God speed. But if while they urge such superior pretensions, 
they go as far as decency will permit in a direction precisely opposite 
to that indicated in their words—if while they are ashamed to gratify 
the lusts of the flesh on their own responsibility, they do it greedily 
on the responsibility of Jesus Christ—if, in short, they mean to say, 
that Christian liberty is to be used as acloak for the licentiousness of 
which the world itself is becoming ashamed—then, I pray God to 
have mercy on them, for it is not to man that they have lied, but to 
the Holy Ghost!! 

My friends, God has placed us, as moral agents in this world, and 
he has added to our existence the condition, that though we may act 
very much as we please, and change our behaviour as often as we 
see fit, when our choice is once made, the consequences of our con- 
duct cannot possibly be averted. It is a stupendous condition. 
Whatever of good or ill flows from our actions, is no more subject to 
our after control than if we were stricken from existence. The gent- 
lest touch, communicated at the centre of motion, may become an 
overwhelming convulsion at the outskirts of the system. With what 
integrity should we act, then, in reference tothe vast subject we have 
been discussing, when we reflect that what we do, although it seems 
no great matter, may heap blessings on thousands when we are in the 
dust, or may draw down on our memories the imprecations of chil- 
dren's children. 

Nearly the whole Christian world receives it as an undoubted article 
of faith, that a period will come when every species of iniquity will 
be banished from this earth, and God will rule here King of men, as 
he reigns in heaven King of Saints. All who have examined the sure 
word of prophecy, in relation to this event, concur in the belief that 
its advent is very near at hand. In the little time that is left for the 
conversion of the world, what a multitude of events are to transpire ; 
what magnificent revolutions are to occur; what stupendous displays 
of the mighty power of God are to be exhibited to mankind! Our 
own eyes have already beheld glorious manifestations of his goodness. 
Seven-eighths of the world were destitute of the word of life, and the 
unbeliever asked with derision—in how many centuries will they be 
supplied? A universal spirit fell upon the churches; and now millions 
of copies of the holy Scriptures are finding their way throughout the 
world, in almost every human dialect. Again it was asserted with a 
sneer that the wealth of Christendom could not, in the existing condi- 
tion of society, teach the children of Christendom to read the Bible. 
The simplest and the most efficient of all devices, the Sabbath School, 
is nobly answering that cavil. The whole face of society was to be 
changed; but while some things were, so to speak, but collateral ob- 
stacles to the spread of the gospel, there were others that reared their 
opposing front in the very midst of its career. The former might be 
left to be obliterated by the overflowings of its mighty current; the 
latter must needs be overwhelmed by the onward and irresistible flow 
of its deep flood. Of this latter kind, in a high degree, is the crime 
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of drunkenness; and that child of God must look with indifferent eyes 
to his Father’s work who sees not his hand in the astonishing progress 
of the temperance cause. The man of God was allowed to behold, 
from the top of Pisgah, the goodly land, into which an entrance was 
denied him. He knew that Israel should possess it, marshalled on- 
ward in holy triumph, by the visible presence of the Most High. 
So we may behold the glorious careerthat is in store for our children. 
The generation born in Egypt may die in the wilderness,—leaving 
only here and there a holy Joshua, and a noble Caleb, to testify to 
the righteous dealings of God. But they that are born, as we may 
say, in sight of Canaan, will speedily go forward into a land flowing 


with better things than milk and 
them be peace. 


BUSINESS N 


Payments, From 8. Franklin, Esq. 
N.O., 816, for himself and Mr. Charles 
M. Randall, in full to the end of this year. 
—P. M. Mill Grove, 8S. C. for Rev. J. 
R. English, $5 for 1842—3, and direc- 
tion changed to that place.—Rev. Arch- 
ibald Baker, Cowper, N. C. $5 in full to 
end of 1843 —A. Patterson, (who we 
suppose to be the P. M., and if so, why 
did he not frank the letter and save us 
564 cents postage, ) for Rev. James Mor- 
rison, Brownsburg, Va., 812 in full to 
the end of this year.—P. M. Camber- 
Jand, Md, $3, with’an explanation from 
Rev. M. Wall touching the No. of this 
periodical directed to Rev. Mr. MeDon- 
ald to that place; which is all satisfactory 
and correct, except that only 50 cts. in- 
stead of $1, as Mr. Wall supposes, is 
the balance due till the end of this year: 
the money is credited to the name in 
which the subscription still stands.—P. 
M. Hope P. O., Alabama, $5 for Rev. F. 
Morrow, for 1842—3.—Thomas H. Wal- 
lace, Lautonville, 8. C. $5 for 1842-3; 
in June, 1841, we were puid by a friend 
in Ky. for 1841, and Mr. W. is entitled 
to all the Nos. for that year, and we will 
send with pleasure what are missing, if 
he will let us know what they are.—Dr. 
J. Marsh, Savannah, Georgia, $15, of 
which $10 for himself in fullto the end 
of this year; and $5 to the credit of Rev. 
J. W. Tally, (which leaves $5 still due 
from the last named gentleman.) 


Discontinuances.—P. M. Indianap- 
olis, Indiana, for Rev. Phinehas D. Gur- 
ley, $6, which is said to be in full up to 
the time of remittance, and discontinue. 
—Mr. James Maher, Washington city, 


honey. May God’s banner over 
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returns the July No., superscribed that 
he took the work on condition that it 
should be delivered to him free of post- 
age; to which we reply, we never saw 
the gentleman, and don’t know him,— 
have no agent in Washington—sent him 
the work from the first of this year, by 
his own order sent to us through the 
mail, and except inthe city of Baltimore, 
never, during nine years, did or promis- 
ed to do, any such thing, for any body 
whatever, as he asserts: all which we 
would prefer to have written on the back 
of a receipt for his year’s subscription, 
if such a document had Leen in natura 
rerum, 


Answers to Letters. The letter of 
Rev A. A. Porter, Eutaw, Ala., of June 
16, was duly received —P. M. Halifax 
C.H., Va.; in May 1841 $11,25 were 
paid for James Bruce, Esq., which was 
in full to the end of that year; the work 
was discontinued in February, 1843, 
leaving 1842 and two numbers of 1843 
due for, say $3: also that Mrs. E. A. 
Bruce paid $5 in February 1839, and 
$5 in June 1840, and having received 
the periodical since June 1837 to the end 
of 1843, six and a half years would be 
$16 ,25, leaving $6,25 due.—-Rev. Isaac 
N. Shepherd of Ohio, of June 18; sub- 
scription commenced with June 1838, to 
end of 1843, five and a half years, 
$13,75, and he has paid in 1849, $5, 
and in 1841, $3; leaving a balance of 
$5,75 — Col. Wm. H. Allen, Green 
Valley, Va., letter of June 21 received; 
our account is no more than we stated. 
—By order of P. M. at Red Mills, N. 
Y. direction of Rev. Joshua Batts chang- 
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ed to the city of New York; his sub- 
scription began in Jan. 1840, till end of 
1843, $7,50; paid in July 1840, $2,50, 
balance, $5, for which a bill was sent to 
former P. O. a short time back —Rev. 
John W. Tally, Sparta, Ga., letter of 
June 28: see p. 420, in our July No.; 
to the $10 due before, add 25 cts. post- 
age on present letter: we find that the 
Magizine was sent to him first at Savan- 
nah, then at Covington, then at Macon, 
and now he writes from Sparta, (the P. 
M. at Macon having lately refused in his 
behalf.) that he had not regularly receiv- 
ed the paper, as indeed he hardly could 
expect to do without telling as he was at 
Sparta, and not at Macon: we rather de- 
serve credit for keeping the run of him 
as well as we have.—By order of P. M. 
Philadelphia, Nashoba Co., Miss. the 
direction of Rev. Henry McDonald is 
changed to Minzahoma, (2?) Lander- 
dale Co.—At the request of Rev. 8. J. 
P. Anderson, Danville, Va., we state 
that he owes nothing except for the pre- 
sent year, ¥2,50,—'l he correction in the 
address of A. L. G. Fischer, New Mar- 
ket, Va, changed; his bill ($5 for sub- 
scription besides the price of the bound 
vols.) was sent some time ago —A se- 
cond letter from the P_ M. Mobale, Ala. 
about the discontinuance of Thomas 
Reid, to which we have only to say, we 
are ready to sign a receipt in full as soon 
as we receive $16,25, or are convinced 


that it cannot, or that it ought not to be 
paid; this we know, that it has been 
honestly earned —Rev. Henry MeDon- 
ald, Miss.; as fur as our books show, the 
account is correct; all we can say besides 
is, that we always rely onthe statements 
of our subscribers, where they and the 
books differ.—nothing was paid us by 
Mr. Bordwell at the Assembly; and pay- 
ing, let it be only to the end of 1843. 


Special Notices. We respectfolly 
request those to whom accounts have 
been sent, not to oblige us to send them 
a second time.—'l’o those who owe only 
for this year, no accounts have been 
sent, itis a very laborious business to 
us, and entirely useless in the case of 
such punctual subscribers; we rely on 
their availing themselves of an early 
opportunity to remit the small amount 
due from them respectively —We hope 
our Baitimore subscribers will be ready 
to pay Mr. Owen who, is about to call 
on them.—Let us again say that we de- 
cidedly prefer not receiving subscriptions 
for any time beyond the end of the car- 
rent year.—Subseribers who have lost 
numbers of the work will be supplied 
without charge, and without regard to 
the amount of numbers wanted, so far 
as weuare able to doit, but on two con- 
ditions, to wit, that it be done before 
the end of this year, and free of cost, 
(except the numbers,) to us. 





